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FERGUSON BROTHERS 


Shipbuilders and Engineers (Port Glasgow) LTD. 
NEWARK WORKS, PORT GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


{London Office—6, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1—Telegrams : Yaldnif, Westcent, London) Telegraphic Address: “ Dredger,” Port Glasgow 
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COWANS, SHELDON & C® UP 


CARLISLE Makers of ENGLAND 
COMPLETE SLIPWAY EQUIPMENT 


DOCK AND HARBOUR 
EQUIPMENT SUPPLIED 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
WORLD, INCLUDING THE 
FOLLOWING :— 








Floating Cranes 

Cantilever Cranes 

Block Setting (Titan) Cranes 

Goliath Cranes 

Overhead Cranes 

Travelling & Fixed Jib Cranes 

Level Luffing Quay Cranes 

Bridge Cranes 

Transporters 

Cranes for loading and unload- 
ing Coal, Iron Ore, etc., etc. 

Dock Capstans of everycapacity 

Shunting Capstans 

Slipway Equipment 

Caisson Machinery 

Bridge Operating Machinery 

Turntables 

Tipping Turntables 

Penstocks and Penstock 
Operating Machinery 

Sheerlegs 

Winches and Haulage 
Machinery 

Hydraulic Machinery 

Bollards and Fairleads 











London Office 
BUSH HOUSE 
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WM. SIMONS & CO., LIMITED 


Constructors of 


Marine Dredging Plant 


of most Modern and Improved Types and up to the Greatest Capacities. 
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aA a eed aR — | 7 SUCTION DREDGERS 

| BUCKET DREDGERS 

| DIPPER DREDGERS 

F GRAB DREDGERS 

| MINING DREDGERS 

BARGES 

PASSENGER TENDERS 
TOWING VESSELS 

SALVAGE STEAMERS 
CARGO VESSELS 


{NULNIULQLUOUV 100.00 LUSTRE EER 

















Inventors and First Constructors of 
“Hopper” and ‘“‘Sternwell’’ Dredgers 
and Elevating Deck Ferry Steamers. 


Head Office and Works: 
RENFREW near GLASGOW. 


Established 1810. Telegrams : ‘‘ Simons Renfrew.” 


London Office: 





Universal 2,500 Tons Hopper Dredger, ‘‘Robert Hughes’ with equipment for £and 


Suction, for Cutter Dredging and for Dragging; discharge through bottom, and ( rf i ; 
through pumps to barges or pipe line. Built for the Government of Nigeria, 19381. VI ORIA STREET, S.W. I . 





Telegrams : ** Simonism London.” 
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1.126% 
TONS IN 
5 HOURS | 


e lhe above is typical of the 
performance of STOTHERT 8 PITT 


level crank luffing coal grabbing 
cranes. 














STOTHERT « PITT, L=’, BATH, ENG. 


LONDON OFFICE. 38, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
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ars SCM STEEL SHEET PILING 














CITY ENGINEER, Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 
W. J. Steele, Esq., M.I.C.E. 


CONTRACTORS : 


Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons, 
(Newcastle-upon-T yne), Ltd. 


The extension of Ouseburn Quay, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, recently completed at a cost of £140,000, 
represents one of the most important contracts of its 
kind executed in the last few years. The extension, 
nearly 700 ft. long, provides for an ultimate depth of 
30 ft. at low water of ordinary spring tides. Larssen 
steel sheet piling played an important part in the 
design and construction of the work. A wall of Section 
No. 3 was driven first of all, and tied back to a concrete 
anchor wall. The ground in front of it was then 
dredged to the correct depth, as it was considered 
that the concrete cylinders and reinforced concrete 
piles supporting the decking of the quay would not 
otherwise penetrate to the right depth into the 
boulder clay of the harbour bed. 


formed an essential 
part of the design 
and construction 
of the new 


QUAY EXTENSION 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


The ground immediately behind the quay is retained 
by a wall of Larssen Section No. 5 driven after dredging. 
This piling is rolled from copper steel to minimise 
corrosion, the top of the piling being bonded into the 
base of the reinforced concrete structure above it. 


Larssen steel sheet piling represents the best com- 
bination of properties desirable in a section of piling ; 
maximum strength is combined with minimum weight; 
excellent driving properties permit the piling to 
penetrate quickly and easily into the most unfavourable 
ground. The extension of Ouseburn Quay is one of 
innumerable contracts that have proved the superiority 
of Larssen piling. 


Our Engineering Staff is at the free disposal of | 
prospective users of Larssen steel sheet piling for any 


advice, designs and estimates that may be necessary. 











ee TELEGRAMS : Pilingdom, Churton, London. 
Works : Claydon, SUFFOLK. 


THAMES HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.1 


















TELEPHONE : Victoria 4310-1-2 ft 
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DREDGERS 
SMITHS 
CRANES 


We illustrate our Standard Steam 
Loco. Crane, made in all sizes | to 
10 Tons. The driver has a clear 
view of the load from all positions, 
and it is the quickest working 
crane of its kind on the market. 


























GRAB DREDGER ON 80-TON HOPPER BARGE 
Grab Capacity 31/25 cu. ft. Working Depth 30-ft. 
Vessel by Hy. Robb, Ltd., Length 80-ft. Breadth 21-ft. 


Of a similar size and type of Dredger recently 
supplied to a Colonial Government the Engineer 
has written :— 


“The entire unit works away with almost 
monotonous regularity, loading up and 
slipping out over the bar five and six times 
per day.” 





Publication No. 480. 


THOMAS SMITH & SONS 
PRIESTM AN (RODLEY) LTD.,RODLEY, LEEDS. 


28, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1 


CABLES: “PRIESTMAN, HULL.” “PRIESTMAN, LONDON.” 


LOBNET Z ececciititzionne: 
DREDGING PLANT 








Priest riyvyisiTriyti tT} 


Patent Rockcutters, Patent Dipper 
Dredges, Patent Rock Dredges, Tin, Gold 
and Platinum Dredges, Marine Slipways 
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5 Bucket Dredgers, Suction Dredgers, 

+ Patent Stone Barges, Grab Dredgers, (ii = , 

Hy Stern Wheel Steamers, &c., &c., 2 
| LOBNITZ & CO. LTD, shiecurcoers RENFREW, SCOTLAND. : 
ee TILL LLL LLELELLLLLULLL LL 


SI PREGA FAR MENZIONE DEL “DOCK AND HARBOUR AUTHORITY” QUANDO SCRIVETE. 
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JAMES DREDGING TOWAGE & 
TRANSPORT CO., LTD. 


for all kinds of dredging plant 


as 




















OPEN SEA WORK 


Let us solve that Dredging, Reclamation or 
Rock-removal problem for you. 


OUR ESTIMATE IS FREE. 
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DREDGING ENTRANCE TO WORLD’S LARGEST GRAVING DOCK 


14, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, London, S.W.1 


Cables and Telegrams: ‘‘ Seafaring’’ London. Telephone: 1544 Victoria. 
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UNDERTAKE 


DREDGING | 
AND 


RECLAM ATION 





























RIVER 
IMPROVEMENT 
AND FLOOD 

PREVENTION 


























DRAINAGE, DREDGING & CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 


DREDGING AND PUBLIC WORKS CONTRACTORS 


3, GREAT WINCHESTER ST. ALEXANDRA DOCK 
LONDON, E.C.2 KING'S LYNN 


Telephone: London Wall 6644. Telephone; King's Lynn 629. 
Telegrams; “Dedeco, Stock, London.” Telegrams: “Dedeco, Lynn.” 






ALL ESTIMATES 
ARE GIVEN 
FREE OF COST 








A FLEXIBLE COUPLING 


This latest addition to the range of Renold 
power transmission products is designed 
for impulsive loads and to accommodate 
irregularities in alignment. The flexing 
medium is a vulcanised rubbered fabric held 


between two metal flanges as illustrated. 






A complete range for all applications and 


loads up to 300-H.P. is available from stock. 








Let us send you acopy of our new Couplings 
leaflet, Ref. 216/33. 


RENOLD-HARDY"=x=« COUPLING 


THE RENOLD AND GCOVENTRY CHAIN COMPANY LIMITED 
MANCHESTER ENGLAND 


Branches and Stock Depots in LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, LEICESTER, LEEDS, COVENTRY, NEWCASTLE, BELFAST, DUBLIN, GLASGOW 








Grin 





Manufacturers of Chain Couplings Clutches Chain Drives Renold Conveyor Chains, etc. 








VED HENVENDELSER TIL ANNONCERENDE BEDES DE REFFERERE TIL “THE DOCK AND HARBOUR AUTHORITY.” 
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DOCK EQUIPMENT 


CRANES. DOCK GATES. CAISSONS. 
COAL HOISTS. CAPSTANS. 
VALVES. PENSTOCKS.  SLUICES. 

















Coal Hoists constructed by Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd. for Great Western Railway Co's. Barry Dock. 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LTD. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS AND NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE., 
Head Office: VICKERS HOUSE, BROADWAY, LONDON, S.W.1. 














Telegrams 


WeERF GUSTO * 


Firma AF Smulders Schiedam, Holland 








London Office : T 
38, VICTORIA ST., 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


Telegrams and Cables: 
VILVALLE, LONDON. 


Telephone: 
VICTORIA 3190 (2 lines) 


Dredging 
Plants. 


Floating 
and 


Fixed 
Cranes. 


Coaling 
Vessels. 


Tugs. 


Passenger 
and 
Cargo 
Vessels, 


Etc. 150-tons Floating Crane, with auxiliary 10-tons travelling crane, supplied to an Amsterdam Concern, assisting at Bridge-building 
at the Port of Amsterdam 





SWZ 
‘ ay \. 
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Automatic 
Weighing Machines 
WEIGH 


THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD 










They are renowned for the 





ollowing points e e e 






~ @ FEED CONTROL, automatically pre- 
venting the machine working uptil a 
full weighment is in the top hopper. 
It also prevents wear in the top 
garner and minimises dust. 










@ AUTOMATIC COMPENSATOR, dispensing 
with the necessity for adjustment. 






@ Also dust protection, weight 
printing, instantaneous balancer, and 
shock absorbers. 







WRITE FOR BOOKLET U1763, W. & T. AVERY LIMITED, SOHO FOUNDRY, BIRMINGHAM 
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essrs. K. L. KALIS, SONS 
Company, Limited 














DREDGING LIMESTONE ROCK 
AT SUNDERLAND 


aT 
PEERED C007 CEPT 














| All enquiries to Head Office, 
STONE HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE, 
| LONDON, E.C.2. 


} Telegrams (Inland) :—Soundings Phone London. Telephone :—Bishopsgate 4207 | 


\ e (Foreign):—Soundings London. Codes :—A.B.C. 5th Edition Bentleys ) 
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The Port of London Authority: Twenty-fifth Anniversary. 

A quarter of a century is as but a small drop in the sea of 
London’s history of two thousand years or more, but though 
small, it is of great significance. At the end of the nineteenth 
century the River Thames was under the control of the Thames 
Conservancy, and the dock systems were owned and operated 
by private companies. There was general dissatisfaction with 
the state of affairs in the Port, and in 1900 a Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed to enquire into the administration and 
facilities available. The Commission presented its Report in 
1902, but it was not until six years later that legislation was 
passed on lines recommended by the Report. The ‘* Port of 
London Act, 1908,’’ transferred to a new Body, called the 
** Port of London Authority,’’ the undertakings and powers 
of the Dock Companies as well as the functions of the Thames 
Conservancy below Teddington and certain of the duties of 
the Waterman’s Company. 

The creation of the Port of London Authority, which came 
into existence on March 31st, 1909, was a recognition of the 
idea that all the activities of the various Dock Companies, the 
Conservancy of the tidal portion of the River Thames and 
the development of the Port as a whole, could better be per- 
formed by one central form of control and administration. 

The new Authority adopted a bold policy and initiated large 
development and improvement schemes. The material re- 
moved to form a new deep-water channel has amounted to 
52,700,000 tons, at a cost of £3,200,0C0, 

The older docks have been modernised and new docks, new 
warehouses, new cold stores, new plant and new equipment of 
every description have been provided. Outstanding items 
include an entirely new dock, the King George V. Dock, and 
the Passenger Landing Stage at Tilbury, at which ocean- 
going steamers embark or disembark passengers at all states 
of the tide, day and night. 

In short, the task of renovation where this was economically 
sound and the provision of much-needed additional accommo- 
dation and equipment has been systematically pursued. 
Obsclete plant has been scrapped and modern equipment sub- 
Stituted. Berthing accommodation in the decks has been 
increased by the addition of six miles of effective quays. More 
than 500 additional cranes of varying capacity have been pro- 
vided. Numerous types of other mechanical appliances, such 
as elevators, conveyors, lifts, electric trucks, etc., have been 
installed. All this has made for much more expedition and 
consequently for economy. 

The total lineal quayage of the docks and basins was 413 
miles in 1909; now it is 454 miles, but this includes six miles 
of re-constructed quays which have been brought into really 
effective use. The capacity of the docks for the accommoda- 
tion of shipping has been increased since 1909 by 60 per cent. 
The total area of the Authority’s estate is now 4,202 acres, 
compared with 2,700 acres twenty-five vears ago. At the 
beginning of the period the largest Entrance Lock was 
695 ft. long by 794 ft. wide by 38 ft. deep; at the present 
time the largest Lock (Tilbury) is 1,000 ft. by 110 ft. by 
154 ft., and the deepest drafted vessel afloat—40 ft.—can now 
use a dock. The extent of the improvement in equipment will 
be apprehended by comparing the 970 cranes of the first vear 
of the period under review, with the 1,500 now in operation 
in the Authority’s docks. 

The Roval Commission spoke of the considerable outlay of 
money that would be necessary in the Port to remedy the 
short-comings of the past, and the truth of their remark will 


be realised when the amount of the Port Authority’s expendi- 
ture is noted. The sum spent by the Authority on Capital 
Account is £14,867,398, in addition to which an amount of 
£5,529,993 has been expended by them on_ improvement 
works, etc. 

During the Port Authority’s existence the trade of the Port 
has expanded enormously. At no other period during its long 
history did its business approach to anything like its present 
dimensions, In 1909 the total net registered tonnage of 
vessels that arrived at and departed from the Port amounted 
to 38,510,989. In the year 1933 that tonnage was 56,480,004. 
The total weight of goods imported into and exported from 
London, foreign and coastwise (including transhipments) in 
1933 was 35,870,004 tons. Complete statistics of the tonnage 
of goods dealt with in 1909 are not available, but particulars 
of the overseas imports have been obtained, and from these 
it appears that there has been an increase in the last 25 years 
of something like 25 per cent. 


Copenhagen Freeport. 

The review of the Port of Copenhagen as a whole and of the 
Customs Port in particular, which appeared last month, is 
now followed by a detailed review of the Freeport, previously 
only briefly mentioned. The plan of the Freeport, which is 
given as a supplement with this number, may be compared 
with that of the whole port to a smaller scale, given last month, 
on which the location of the Freeport was specially indicated. 

The accommodation and facilities of the Customs Port and 
of the Freeport are complementary to each other, and the 
controlling bodies—the Harbour Board and the Freeport Com- 
pany—are so closely related in administration and finance that 
their fortunes are interdependent. 


Dredging the Humber, Tees and Tyne. 

The enormous cost incurred in keeping waterways and docks 
clear may be gathered from the fact that the London and 
North-Eastern Railway at their ports on the Humber, Tees 
and Tyne during 1933 raised no less than six and a_ half 
million tons of material. The larger proportion of this was 
dealt with at Hull, Grimsby and Immingham on the Humber. 

Forty-six dredgers of various types were employed in the 
work. More than three million tons of the material was raised 
by bucket dredgers, two and three quarter million tons by 
suction, and the remainder by floating grabs. 


Satisfactory Year at Blyth. 

At the annual meeting of the Blyth Harbour 
Mr. Ridley Warham was re-elected chairman, and Mr. R. M. 
Sutton, deputy chairman. The secretary announced the elec- 
tion of Mr. Sidney Bates as coal owners’ representative in place 
of the late Mr. T. E. Forster. 

The chairman submitted the accounts and balance 
which showed a very satisfactory position. The 
showed a surplus which was available to provide a 
fund for renewals of plant and other necessary expenditure 
involved in the efficient maintenance of the port. He also sub- 
mitted the following comparative figures with regard to the 
coal shipments for January. 

January, 19534, 545,954 tons; 
440,356 tons. 

These show an increase of 17 per cent. on 1933 and 24 per 
1929. 


Commission, 


sheet, 
revenue 
reserve 


1933, 465,428 tons; 1929, 


cent, on 
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Whangpoo Conservancy Board 





New Dredger under Construction for the Bar of the Yangtse 





Section through the Hoppers. 


Brief History of Dredging Scheme. 
HE Bar of the Yangtse (generally known the 
‘* Fairy Flats,’’ but actually including other areas; 
has always been an impediment to ships approaching 
Shanghai, but in recent years the increased draft of 
ships and the improvement of depths in the Whangpoo by the 
Whangpoo Conservancy Board, have made that Bar the most 
serious obstacle of all. In 1876, Mr. de Rijke, who afterwards 
became the first Engineer-in-Chief to the Whangpoo Conserv- 
ancy Board, discussed it. In 1911 the second Engineer-in- 
Chief, Mr. Von Heidenstam, M.Inst.C.E., again called atten- 
tion to it and under his suggestion a survey of the Yangste 
Estuary was made, in conjunction with the Maritime Customs. 
In 1917 this survey was reported on and, on Mr. Von 
Heidenstam’s recommendation and with the cordial approval 
of the Whangpoo Conservancy Consultative Board, the 
Whangpoo Conservancy Board inaugurated in 1919 a Shanghai 
Harbour Investigation. This culminated in 1921 in the con- 
vening of an International Committee of Consulting Engineers. 
Included in the matter prepared between 1919-1921 and_ sub- 
mitted to this committee was a project drafted by Dr. H. 
Chatley, M.Inst.C.E. (Engineer-in-Chief since 1928), for the 
dredging of the bar by the drag suction method invented by 
Otto Fruhling in 1903. The International Committee reported 
in 1921 endorsing this proposal and the matter was before the 
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Section through Boiler Room. 


of Mr. Soong 
the Board 


Government until 1930, when with the support 

I'se-Liang, the Administrative Yuan recorded 
db 

charged with the work. 


as 


Description of the Bar. 

The Bar of the Yangtse is over two miles wide 
in which it affects deep-draft ships is about twenty 

To make a navigable trench in the Bar, 1,000-ft. wide and 
with a bottom level 9-ft. below the Bar involves 
the removal of over 20,000,000 cubic yards of mud. In order 
to achieve this in a reasonable time and keep ahead of the 
re-silting which will occur, dredgers of the largest possible 
capacity are required. The final technical conclusion come to 
was that an annual output of 10,000,000 cubic yards of mud 
should be aimed at. For this at least two dredgers would be 
necessary and the drag type which is not anchored but dredges 
a long shallow cut while moving was decided to be the only 
one which offered reasonable hope of success. 


and the length 
miles. 


the crest of 


Invitation for Tenders. 

In January, 1951, a world-wide invitation to submit designs 
and tenders for the first dredger was sent out by the Board. 
In September, 1951, sixteen firms offered designs at prices 
varying from £96,000 to £153,000 for types using saturated 
steam. Many of the designs were unsatisfactory and only a 
few firms offered the required guarantees. Directly after the 
tenders were received the British Government abandoned the 
gold standard thereby throwing the comparison of prices into 
confusion. Furthermore, the Manchurian and Shanghai _ inci- 
dents upset the economic conditions in China and it was de- 
cided in December, 1932, that new tenders should be called for. 
The sixteen firms who tendered in 1931 were invited to submit 
fresh offers in accordance with a revised specification and de- 
tailed contract. 

Ten firms tendered in July, 1933, and after careful scrutiny 
it was decided to place the contract with Messrs. F. Schichau, 
of Elbing, Germany, for the sum of £151,800, English cur- 
rency. This firm had been the most favourably regarded in the 
1931 proposals and voluntarily offered to renew the guarantee 
of 90 per cent. output against penalty of total rejection. Owing 
to the depreciation of sterling this price represents an appre- 
ciable saving against the 1931 offer, which can ke set off 
against the loss of time. The contract prescribes severe penal- 
ties for shortage of output, deficiency of speed, excessive fuel 
consumption and delay in construction, as well as giving the 
Board an option of total rejection if the output is less than 
22.500 cubic yards of mud per day (dug and transported two 
miles). There is also a clause penalising the firm up to 
£15,000 in the event of improper tending of commissions, pres- 
ents, etc., to any director or employee of the Board. 


Description of the Dredger. 


The dredger is to be 360ft. long by GOft. wide, and when 
loaded with some 2,500 cubic yards of solid mud (plus picked- 
up water) will draw 18ft. The propelling machinery has about 


2,500 h.p. and the pumps about 2,500 h.p., totalling about 
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Whangpoo Conservancy Board—continued 














DISCHARGE CVERBOARD 






DREDGING 


Section on Frame 126. 


5,000 h.p. The furnaces burn coal or oil. | When dredging 
the vessel will travel at a speed of about 2 miles per hour over 
the bottom with the shovel-shaped end of the suction pipe hook- 
ing 2 or 3ft. into the mud. The pipe can be lowered to cut to 
45ft. below water level. The pump will lift a thick mixture 
of mud and water up the pipe into the hoppers. When the 
dredger shall have been fully loaded (after about 20 minutes 
or so) the pipe will be lifted and the vessel will cruise two 
miles to a suitable place and will drop the mud or pump it 





overboard. She will then return and re-commence dredging. 

This dredger will be one of the largest in the world, both in 
respect to actual size and output. The general arrangements 
have been prescribed in a highly detailed specification prepared 
by the Engineer-in-Chief, Dr. H. Chatley, M.Inst.C.E., as- 
sisted by the late Mr. J. G. Irvine, M.E., Mr. P. N. Faweett, 
M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. W. Smith, M.Inst.N.A. The actual de- 
sign was made by Mr. Kolkmann, technical expert to Messrs. 
Schichau. 








Belfast Harbour Commissioners 





Annual Report for 1933 





a : “\ HE Statement of Accounts for the year 1933 shows a 
gross revenue of £278,210 11s. 2d., a total expendi- 
ture of £273,404 17s. 3d., and a_ net surplus of 
£4,805 13s. 1ld., after making the usual allocations 

to Sinking Funds, Statutory Borrowing Bank Account and In- 

surance Fund Account. Bearing in mind the long per’od of 
depression through which the country has been passing and the 
large reductions in Harbour Rates which were made by the 

Commissioners in 1931, the result of the year’s working is re- 

garded as satisfactory. 

The net register tonnage of vessels cleared from the port 
during the year totalled 3,660,115 tons, being 99,052 tons (2.6 
per cent.) less than that of the previous year. 

The tonnage of goods imported and exported amounted to 
3,005,459 tons, a decrease of 88,304 tons (3 per cent.) on the 
previous year. 

The work of constructing the new channel, basin and dock 
on the County Antrim side of the harbour, which was inau- 
gurated about four years ago, is practically complete and the 
whole of the accommodation has been brought into use. 


The new works comprise :— 

(1) An approach channel 1} miles in length, opening out 
of the Victoria Channel in a south-westerly direction, 
and having a depth of 23ft. at ordinary low water and 
3lft. at ordinary high water. The average width of 
the channel between high water marks is 435ft. and 
at its full depth 230ft. 

It is lighted by means of electric flashing lights 
on either side. 


(2) A turning basin, 10 acres in extent, having 1,880 lineal 
feet of quayage with a depth of 23ft. at ordinary low 
water and 31ft. at ordinary high water. . 

A steel shed, 500ft. long and ranging in width 
from 70 to 100ft., has been provided on the 
West quay. 


(3) A dock, 620ft. in length, having 1,020 lineal feet of 


quayage with a depth of 30ft. at ordinary low water 
and 38ft. at ordinary high water. 


A steel shed, 535ft. long and 90ft. wide, has been 
erected on the East quay, and Messrs. Joseph 
Rank, Ltd., have erected a Flour Mill on the 
West quay. 

The works were formally opened on 26th October, 1933, by 
His Grace the Duke of Abercorn, K.G., K.P., Governor of 
Northern Ireland (who was accompanied by Her Grace the 
Duchess of Abercorn), and were named by H.R.H. The 
Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone (who was accompanied 
by the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Athlone, K.G., D.S.O.). The new 
channel was named ‘‘The Herdman Channel’’ in honour of the 
Chairman of the Board, Mr. R. E. Herdman, D.L., and the 
new dock and basin were named ‘‘ The Pollock Dock and 
Basin ”’ in honour of the Rt. Hon. H. M. Pollock, D.L., 
M.P., formerly Chairman of the Board and now Minister of 
Finance in the Government of Northern Ireland. 

Other important works were completed during the year, the 
principal ones being the improvement of the East quay of the 
Abercorn Basin by the erection there of a timber wharf giving 
greater depth of water, and the renovation of the Milewater 
Wharf. 

With the object of relieving unemployment, the Commis- 
sioners also undertook during the year several works of general 
improvement which afforded employment to a_ considerable 
number of men, in addition to those engaged in the normal 
work of the harbour. 

The Commissioners were honoured by a visit from Their 
Graces the Governor and the Duchess of Abercorn on the 26th 
May, when Their Graces made a tour of the new dock works. 

H.M.S. ‘* Rodney ’’ and several other naval vessels visited 
Belfast Lough during the year, and the usual courtesies were 
exchanged. 

On the 15th July, the Commissioners had the honour of re- 
ceiving the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor of London (Sir Percy 
Greenaway), Alderman C. H. Collett and Mr. W. Lacon 
Threlford, Sheriffs of the City of London, on their arrival in 
the port in connection with the opening of the Craigavon Bridge 
at Londonderry. ; . 

During the year the Commissioners held 81 Board meetings 
and 130 meetings of Standing and Special Committees. 
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dump rich spoil into the sea if it can be dredged and 
pumped ashore direct, or from Barges, upon waste 
lands AT LESS EXPENSE? 






















Port of Bromborough 
Dredging & Reclamation 


Contract 








1. 
Loading the Reclamation Barges 











Barge load of spoil alongside 
Reclamation Dredger 
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| 3. 
Pumping spoil 
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WESTMINSTER DREDGING Company Ltp. 
32, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 


Tclephone—Victoria 9894 Cables—Dredgeria, London 
Telegrams—Dredgeria, Sowest, London Code—A.B.C. 5th Edition 

















VAR GOD AREROPA “THE DOCK AND HARBOUR AUTHORITY” NAR ANNONSORERNA TILLSKRIFVAS. 
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f The Port of Copenhagen 
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Photo A. Aerial view of Freeport, looking Northward. 
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The Port of Copenhagen 





II.—The Freeport 


Copenhagen, as described in last month’s issue, is the leading Port in Baltic Seas, having a Population of about 
800,000 and a Sea-borne Trade of about 6,000,000 tons annually. Founded in the Twelfth Century and greatly 


expanded during the past half-century, the Port now extends for over five miles and includes a Naval Dockyard 
It is this latter that is now 


and Customs Port, as detailed and illustrated in the previous article, and a Freeport. 


in view 

















Model of the Freeport. 


HE Freeport section of the Port of Copenhagen is so 
important and its management so enterprising as to 
convey the first impression that it comprises in itself 
the whole port. This is far from being the case. 

Indeed, its water area is only about one-twelfth of the whole 
water area. It is only a section, but a section of very great 
significance. Though its quays are only one-sixth of the aggre- 
gate length of quayage—34 miles out of 224—they include 
some of the most frequented berths, with the deepest water 
alongside. 

Photo A gives an aerial view of the Freeport, looking North- 
ward to the open Sound, with the Central Pier and the Eastern 
Basin in the middle foreground and the Langelinie Quay of the 
Customs Port on the extreme right of the picture. 


Constitution. 

The bodies concerned respectively in the Port as a whole 
and in the Freeport are, for the former, Ajobenhavns Havne- 
vaesen (the Copenhagen Harbour Board or Port Authority) and, 
for the latter, Kjobenhavns Frihavns Aktieselskab (the Copen- 
hagen Freeport Company, Limited), founded in 1894. There 
is a large measure of interdependence and co-operation, two 
representatives of the Harbour Board having seats upon the 
board of directors of the Freeport Company. Two other mem- 
bers represent the Public Works Department of the Govern- 
ment, and four are elected by shareholders. The finances of 
the Freeport Company and of the Harbour Board are likewise 
closely interconnected, as will appear later in this article. 


Principle of “ Freeport.” 

It may not be out of place to explain here what is meant 
by a ‘‘ freeport,’’ for the principle as found in operation in some 
Continental ports is not very familiar in England, where there 





is no necessity for it while free trade substantially prevails. A 
‘* freeport ’’ is a port, or section of a port, wherein ships may 
be berthed and goods may be landed and subsequently re-shipped 
under sanction of the Customs authorities, but without liability 
to pay any customs dues. The area is regarded as virtually 
foreign to the territory of the country: it is a state within a 
state. Goods landed in this area, even if normally dutiable, 
may be warehoused, manipulated, sorted, repacked or even 
subjected to minor manufacturing processes, prior to reship- 
ment, without payment of duty and without being regarded as 
entering into the commerce of the country in which the port 
is geographically situated. This is of immense advantage in 
regard to goods imported in bulk, for reshipment either as 
received or after blending, assembling or other treatment, in 
smaller lots to destinations in more distant countries. 

In the particular case of Copenhagen, the Freeport is for all 
practical purposes an international state within the State of 
Denmark, The administration of the Freeport is not subject 
to control by the Danish authorities, except on minor points. 

In a statement issued by the Company, it is claimed that: 
** The chief advantage is freedom from any customs duties. 
Merchandise of all kinds is landed, stored, manufactured and 
transhipped to other parts of the world without a single penny 
being paid in customs or other dues to the Danish exchequer. 
Only on the removal of goods into Denmark proper, goods 
destined for Danish consumption or use have to pass through 
the customs barrier. The Harbour dues on imports to Denmark 
are not payable before removal from the Freeport into customs 
territory. Thanks to the ideal construction and contrivances 
of the warehouses, and the extensive use of the most up-to-date 
machinery and mechanical devices, unloading and transhipment 
of cargoes are accomplished in a minimum of time, thus making 
the Copenhagen Freeport not only the cheapest, but also the 
quickest port of call in the North of Europe.”’ 

Rivalry with Hamburg. 

The factors affecting transit and entre- 
pot trade in Northern Europe have 
points both of similarity and of difference 
in comparison with English ports, At 
major ports long-distance cargoes arrive 
in large vessels and are transhipped for 
despatch in’ smaller consignments by 
smaller vessels to ultimate destination ; 
but whereas in England this movement 
is by coastwise traffic to minor ports in 
the same country or by rail inland, the 
conditions differ on the Continent, where 
the distribution is largely to other 
countries. Goods arriving at Rotterdam, 
for example, may be en_ route for 
Gothenburg or Leningrad. Hence the 
greater necessity not only for a port of 
transhipment but for. a freeport area 
where such transhipment can be effected 
without the complication, delay and 
expense of Customs formalities and dues. 

If Copenhagen has acquired a domin- 
ant position as a clearing house for 





East and West Basins and Central Pier with Granary. 


trade with the Baltic, it has not done so 
without encountering the keen competi- 
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The Port of Copenhagen—continued 








Photo G. Western Basin. 


tion of a formidable rival in the Port of Hamburg, which was 
earlier in the field and was, in fact, one of the earliest freeports 
ever established. 

It is a remarkab‘e fact that the sailing distances between 
Copenhagen and any port North of Panama on the East coast 
of America is shorter than that between Hamburg and these 
ports. One is so used to the ordinary kind of plain map of 
the world, where all distances are distorted, that the fact just 
mentioned sounds incredible, but a glance at a globe or at 
nautical maps will convince anyone that the route North of 
Scotland to Copenhagen is shorter than that through the 
English Channel to Northern Germany, and Copenhagen is, 
of course, nearer to the Baltic ports than the North Sea coast 
of Germany. 

In addition to this, the navigation through the three hundred 
miles’ long English Channel is well known for its dangers, on 
account of the cross-traffic and the incessant fogs. In order to 
serve the Baltic ports from the German North Sea ports the 
expense and inconvenience of the Kiel Canal must first be borne 
and afterwards the dangerous Femern Sound and Gedser Reef 
must be passed—whereas the route from Copenhagen is in all 
respects easier and shorter. As illustrated by the sketch map 
of oversea connections, the geographical location of Copenhagen 
makes its Freeport the most natural trans-shipping port for 
the Baltic. 

This commanding position was threatened, however, towards 
the close of the last century, when the Harbour authorities 
did not at once respond to the colossal development in shipping 
and commerce that was taking place, and consequently the 
harbour of Copenhagen was on the point of becoming antiquated. 
The Kiel Canal was being constructed, and the danger of the 
stagnation of Copenhagen Harbour grew even more apparent. 








West Quay: Passenger boat leaving. 


The Freeport Act of March 31st, 1891, however, made it 
possible for Copenhagen to assert her time-honoured position 
as Queen of the Baltic. The Freeport added essentially to the 











advantages of the cld harbour—it provided easier navigation 
conditions, abundant depth, large and modern warehouses, 
mechanical devices and appliances for loading and discharging 
ships, and greatly improved possibilities for transit trade by 
eliminating customs dues. 











Photo H. South end of Freeport Area, looking West. Exit 

road passes under viaduct on left of picture. Customs Office 

in centre. Buildings in background are in a residential 
quarter of Copenhagen. 





History of Construction. 
It was in 1892 that a concession was granted under Royal 
Charter to the Copenhagen Freeport Company for building and 
equipping, and subsequently operating a Freeport under con- 
trol of the Danish Government. In 1894 the port was opened 
to traffic, In the beginning only a few sheds and a warehouse 
received the goods, now nearly every square foot of the large 
area is utilised. In 1915-17 a much-needed extension of the 
area was made, adding 33 per cent. to the quay length and 
55 per cent. to the warehouse capacity, 
To be more precise, the Copenhagen Freeport Company, 
Ltd., was founded on July 7th, 1894, for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the business of a Freeport in accordance with the rules 
and regulations embodied in the Concession granted to the 
Company on April 27th, 1892, according to enactment No. 44, 
dated March 81st, 1891. Construction began at once, and 
was undertaken by the Copenhagen Harbour Board, all the M 
equipment, however, being at the expense of the Copenhagen 
Freeport Company, Ltd. On November 9th, 184, the Free- 
port was opened to traffic. Up to January Ist, 1920, the Free- 
port Company had invested over 14 million kroner (about 
£800,000) in constructional work. é 
On April 24th, 1915, an agreement was entered into between 3 
the Copenhagen Harbour Board and the Copenhagen Freeport 
Company concerning an extension of the Freeport, incorpora- 
ting the vacant land north of the Freeport, the property of the 
Harbour Board. According to this agreement, the Harbour 
Board had to construct, at its own expense, a new basin with 
the necessary quays, the cost of the equipment of the exten- 
sion, however, to be borne by the Freeport Company, in accord- 
ance with paragraph 2 of the Concession, dated April 27th, 
1892. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE DOCK 
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PORT OF COPENHAGEN. 


UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE HARBOUR BOARD , COPENHAGEN. 
THE FREEPORT. 































NOTE ;- The area of the Freeport is edged RED. 
The area coloured PINK is Fiscally inside the Freeport 
but administered separately. 
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Weter Ares .. .. .... ... .... 83 Acres 

Quay Length .. .. 2... » 3,f Miles 
Granary Capacity .. .. .. .. .. .. 22,000 Tons 
Floor Space in Warehouses .. ..... 2,200,000 sq.ft. 
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The Port of Copenhagen 
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Photo C. East Pier, with Transit Sheds, Nos. 4 and 5, Travelling Cranes and Fixed Derrick. 





























Photo D. Granary on the Central Pier. 












The Copenhagen Harbour Board’s expenditure on construc- 
tion in the Freeport up to January Ist, 1920, totalled 
Kr. 15,769,435; to this is added Kr, 4,000,000 for last exten- 
sion.—Total Kr, 19,769,435 (£1,200,000). 

The bonded debt of the Company amounts to 13,500,000 
Kroner. 

Further extensions of the Freeport are to be made, which 
will amount to about 12 million Kroner for the harbour exten- 
sion work, and the warehouses also will require large sums of 
money, 


Accommodation and Facilities. 


As a bunkering station Copenhagen is renowned as a port of 
better and quicker despatch than any other Scandinavian and 
Baltic port. Opposite the Freeport a most up-to-date plant for 
filling coal bunkers is installed—the Copenhagen Bunker Coal 
Depot—fitted with electric cranes, each capable of loading 100 
tons per hour. There are also plants of the most modern type 
for supplying oil-burning ships with fuel in the Freeport. A 
large quantity of bunker coal and fuel oil is always available, 
making Copenhagen a very attractive port of call. 
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The Freeport also boasts of its own electric power works, 
erected simultaneously with the decision to equip the port with 
electric cranes. To-day this seems the most natural thing 
in the world, but at the time when it was inaugurated, in the 
early nineties, it was little short of a revolution, no other 
harbour having yet attempted this innovation. Since then the 
power works have been extended several times, and as early 
as the beginning of the present century the first Diesel motors 
were installed, this being also the first installation of large- 
sized motors of this kind. To-day its total engine power is 


3,000 i.h.p. 
Similarly, the other technical installations in the Freeport 
and the warehouses have been continually extended and 


enlarged. 

At the inauguration of the Copenhagen Freeport for traffic, 
the port comprised one granary and other sheds with a 
floor area of 22,000 square metres, To-day the floor space is 
nearly ten times as large. 

A beginning was made with seven electric cranes and a few 
cargo lifts. To-day a host of cranes along the quays and a 
large number of lifts add to the quick despatch of the boats; 
three grain elevators and four pneumatic 
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intakes are ready to unload directly into 
the large granaries. 

Describing the warehouses, we start at 
the outer end of the Eastern quay (see the 
map) with Transit Sheds V and IV. 
These sheds are 3-storeyed and of the type 
shown on the cross section, Figure 1 and 
Photo C. The sheds III and II are of the 
8s same kind, the space between the two 
groups of sheds is served by two large 
derrick cranes of 5-ton capacity each, and 
is generally used for stacking large cases 
of automobile parts. The next building is 
Warehouse I, a 4-storeyed building with 
cellar (photo E). The last building is a 
2-storeyed transit shed with a newly estab- 
lished cold storage plant in the basement. 

Temperatures ranging between zero and 
minus 7 Centigrade can be maintained 
here, all kinds of goods can be taken care 
of by the Freeport Company at very 
reasonable rates, or a whole compartment 
can be let on monthly terms to customers. 
The three sheds at the base of the East 
and West basins are all one-storeyed. 

At the end of the short Central Pier a 
granary of 11,000 tons capacity is erected 


RUSSIA 








Ln 
Miles 
Ships calling for coal, oil or provisions pay no harbour dues 
if their stay is limited to four days. During the ice-bound 
winter of 1929, the severest in living memory, Copenhagen 
was for several weeks practically the only Baltic port accessible 
for ships in need of bunker coal. 

As has been said, the total quay length of the entire harbour 
is 224 miles, of which the best and most modernly equipped, 
and at the same time the deepest section, is the Freeport. 

The more important basins of the Freeport are the Eastern, 
Western, Central, Northern and Kronelobs basins, with respec- 
tive depth of water and lengths of quay shewn by the table 
below :— 


Depth of Water Lengths of Quay 





Basin ey - 
Metres Feet Metres Feet 
Eastern 9-1 30 1,670 5,500 
Western 8-1 264 710 2.300 
Central ... 75 244 670 2,200 
Northern 7°5 244 950 | 3,100 
Kronelobs 9°5 


31 1,120 | 3,700 





The Western Basin is seen in Photo B. Further to the 
North, beyond the Kronelobs Basin, a new basin with a depth 
of 10 metres is now constructed, but not yet incorporated in 
the Freeport. 

Originally, the land area of the Copenhagen Freeport 
amounted to 36.4 hectares, the water area to 24.3 hectares, and 
the wharf length totalled 3,643 metres, After the extensions 
carried out since 1915 these figures rose to 52.1 and 34.2 and 
5,190 respectively. The Freeport also comprises a_ special 
steamferry dock for daily intercourse between Denmark and her 
neighbour across the Sound, Sweden. 

The Freeport is provided with a most extensive railway 
system, linking up all quays and warehouses and other places 
for storing goods with the Danish State Railways and the 
Swedish ferry boats. |The second largest railway station of 
Copenhagen is the neighbour of the Freeport. 


(Photo D). It is served by two bucket- 

elevators, capable of 120 tons per hour 
each, and four pneumatic grain elevators, each of 50 tons per 
hour capacity. The railway tracks continue into the building. 
Grain from the silos is weighed and filled into sacks and loaded 
into railway cars directly, or lifted to the top of the building, 
where it is weighed and discharged through pipes into boats 
or lighters at the wharf. 

Along the West Quay of the West Basin (Photos F and G) 
several large sheds and two warehouses are to be found, to- 
gether with another granary of 11,000 tons capacity. By con- 
veyors this granary is connected with the surrounding ware- 
houses, which in this way can be used as a reserve storage in 
case of emergency. At the Northern end of the quay there is 
a tower which is connected with the granary by conveyors; 
from this smaller craft can be loaded with grain. 

In a recent communication from the Company’s Chief 
Engineer, he wrote :— 

‘‘We are at present improving our grain-discharging machinery 
by adding two new 200-ton pneumatic grain dischargers, one at 
each of our granaries. At our West Quay granary the new installa- 
tion will replace the old bucket-elevator and at the Middle Pier a 
new travelling plant will be erected. A number of chain conveyors 
will carry the grain from the travelling plant into the silos. The 
conveyors are 19 inches wide and are probably the largest of their 
kind.. The two new dischargers should be ready for use in the 
beginning of February, 1934.” 

On the Western side of the road behind the wharf there are 
several modern concrete warehouses of the mushroom type; 
they are central heated, and parts of them are let to customers 
wishing to have office and storage on the Freeport territory. 

On the other piers there are large one-storeyed transit sheds 
as shown on the cross section (Figure 3). Two of those at 
the most Northerly pier (Sundmolen) are insulated and can 
be heated slightly during winter so as to keep the temperature 

above zero. These sheds are used for fruit. Fruit auctions 
are held here at regular intervals. 

Most of the land along the western boundary is let for indus- 
trial development. 

There are four exits from the Freeport territory where cars 
and wagons can be weighed and goods for import to Denmark 
undergo the necessary formalities. (Photo H). 


(continued on page 186) 
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ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 


LEVEL LUFFING 
CRANE AT 
DURBAN 


























AST YEAR BABCOCK & WILCOX built and erected an 80 ton 
Electrically-operated, Level-Luffing Crane for the South African 
Railways and Harbours Administration. This Crane is now 

in regular commercial operation at Durban Harbour. Were 
Babcock & Wilcox in the habit of claiming world’s records of 
performance there are several features of this Crane which could 
be so advertised. Reprint No. 1133 of a technical paper article 
describing this Crane in detail will be sent on application. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX LIMITED 


FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON 
Associated Company 
REYNOLDS, SONS & PARTNERS (Pty.) LTD. 
NETHERLANDS BANK BUILDINGS, FOX STREET, JOHANNESBURG 
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THE Dock AND HARBOUR AUTHORITY 


Permanent Moorings for Shipping 





By Captain D. J. MUNRO, C.M.G., R.N. (Retired) 





ERMANENT moorings are desirable in many harbours 
for various reasons, among which are the follow- 
ing :— 


(a) To preserve ships’ ground tackle from wear and tear. 


(b) To facilitate the administration of a port so that 
ships can come and go with a minimum of outside 
help and certainty of position taken up. 

(c) To provide the utmost security for ships in crowded 
and dangerous harbours. 

(d) To enable ships to be placed as near as possible to 


piers, landing places, etc., and facilitate the 
landing and shipping of cargo. 


(e) To conserve space. 


so 


Moorings, as a rule, are of two descriptions, viz., those 
in which a ship secures to a single buoy and can swing round 
and those to moor craft fore and aft. 

The simplest form of mooring is just a weight with a pendant 
and buoy attached. The weight or clump should be rounded 
on the upper part so that the pendant does not catch on a 
projection when the craft at the buoy swings round, (Fig. 1.) 

This class of mooring is generally employed for mark buoys, 
etc., and to secure small craft to. 

Mushroom anchors are employed sometimes in lieu of weights 
and answer the purpose admirably. , 

Where a hole can be made by a dredger or other means and 
the weight dropped into this hole and covered over, the 
principal has sometimes considerable holding power, but except 
under certain circumstances this method should not be adopted. 

In some harbours a weight of this description has been 
employed on the diving bell principle, except in this case 
the air is pumped out and the power of suction brought into 
play, but even then it is unreliable, as if it tilts over the 
air escapes and then it is only a weight. 

A simple form of mooring is the two arm principle. (Fig. 
We have here two arms with an anchor at the end of each, 
a centre ring which joins the two arms together, and to which 
the pendant is secured. 

The weak point in this form of mooring is the difficulty in 
preventing anchors from dragging owing to the great strain 
put on to them when the ship is riding at right angles to 
the moorings in a breeze of wind. 

This principle is not to be recommended where large and 
valuable ships are concerned, especially where winds and tides 
are strong and holding ground indifferent. 

A form of mooring very largely employed by the British 
Admiralty is that known as the three arm principle. (Fig. 3.) 
The ground work of this mooring consists of three arms and 
three anchors. It wili be seen that if the mooring is ‘‘ well 
and truly ’’ laid the centre ring will remain in one position 
unless the anchors drag. 

The main objection to this class of mooring is the space they 
take up, as if laid in a river one arm almost certain to 
project into the fairway and so prevent ships from anchoring, 
otherwise this mooring is an excellent one. 

Where moorings are laid in a harbour such as Portland and 
Dover, and ships have to swing close to a breakwater, piers, 
etc., a four arm mooring is often employed. (Fig. 4.) 

Owing to having four arms the centre ring is absolutely 
fixed, and it will be seen that no matter from what direction 
the wind or current comes an anchor will always be ahead or 
nearly so. When moorings have to be laid in a river and it 
is desirable to leave a central fairway clear for ships anchoring 
in, a type of mooring is employed called span mooring. (Fig. 5.) 

The distance the anchors are apart all depends upon the 
circumstances of the case, also the distance from the centre 
ring to the span. Those pretty well exhaust the different 
types of moorings employed when ships are secured to a single 
buoy and swing to the wind and tide. When ships have to 
be moored fore and aft a simple type is that shown in Fig. 6. 
In this case there is a bridle on each bow and quarter and 
the ship is firmly held between them. 

Instead of bringing the bridles on board, one pendant at 
each end secured to buoys is a common practice and the ship 
in turn secured to them, but under those circumstances much 
more space will be required. (Fig. 7.) It goes without saving 
that the ship lies in the run of the tide and the moorings are 
laid to enable this to be done. Very often the ebb does not 
run in the opposite direction to the flood, in which case great 
difficulties will occur with this type of mooring to prevent the 
anchors from dragging home. Ships are moored up fore and 
aft sometimes by runing an anchor and cable out on each bow 
and quarter. (Fig. 8.) 
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This is expensive in material, is very apt to be unsatisfactory 
and the cables projecting in such a manner make it difficult 
and dangerous for ships and lighters in coming alongside. 

Up to the advent of wet docks at Calcutta all ships moored 
fore and aft three and four abreast with suflicient room between 
for cargo lighters to lie. The ground work of those moorings 
are very elaborate and cach ship to moor and unmoor requires 
the services of a staff of officers and men and mooring craft. 
During the great cyclone of 1864 over three hundred ships were 
lost in the Hooghly principally through faulty moorings and the 
method adopted. In fact only one ship escaped disaster, and 
she was at single anchor in the river. 

The tide many feet above the 
moorings were too short, the ships carried away 
and were swept the bund and in most 
inland. 

To understand the principle 
necessary in moorings we have to study ** how and why’”’ 
anchor grips. (Fig. 9). 

In the above Figure it will be seen that in A 
just gripping and the least pull and it drags. 
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Photo C. 


In B the ship is moored with a long scope of cable and 
before the anchor drags the cable will more or less have to 
lie in line with the shank of the anchor. Now the weight of 
the cable has to be overcome to enable the above to take place, 
consequently a long cable has to be employed to get the anchor 
to grip, and this is a waste of material and space if other 
methods can be employed. 

It will be seen in Fig. 6 that the bridles come up from a bed 
of ground work ard that points 1, 2, 3 and 4 are more or 
less fixed according to the tautness with which the moorings 
have been laid down. Consequently the pull on the anchor is 
in line’ with the surface of the Comparatively old and 
used cable can be employed for all inside the points 1, 2, 3 
and 4. 


earth. 


Screw Moorings. 


A method of fixing pendants and bridles in use in some 
harbours is by screws. (Fig. 10.) Screws are the ordinary 


screws employed in screw piles, except that the shaft is long 
enough to just come to the surface of the earth where the 
pendant is secured. The end of the shaft is fitted with a square 
head and large hole. When the screw is down the full depth 
the continuation of the shaft is released by pulling a pin out 
which holds the shaft in the square head, and the same hole 
is sometimes used to shackle the pendant or bridle on the 
shaft. 

They are reliable up to a point depending on the holding 
ground, but if once they lose their grip there is nothing to 
hold the ship as there is with chain ground work, where if the 
ship begins to drag the process will probably be a slow one. 
There are other objections which will be considered later on. 


Special Moorings. 

Special moorings have to be devised when such structures 
as floating docks have to be moored up. Probably one of the 
largest mooring schemes ever carried out in waters where 


considerable difficulties were to be met with from tides and 


winds was that of the 34,000 ton lifting capacity floating dock 
moored in Cromarty 


harbour during the war. 
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The dock with a battleship raised meant a total weight of 
over 60,000 tons and with a 100 mile an hour wind on the 
beam the pressure over 1,000 tons. The total weight of the 
moorings was well over 600 tons, including 250 tons of anchors. 

The rise and fall of tide was about fifteen feet, and as the 
dock had to be held securely in position a considerable steve 
had to be given to the bridles. It is not intended to give 
details of those special moorings as cases of this sort have 
to be considered on their merits, and the moorings suitable for 
one place would be quite unsuitable probably for another. 

Moorings for a 25,000 ton floating dock under exactly the 
same circumstances but different weather and current conditions 
only required 170 tons of moorings and as_ they have been 
down now over twenty years and never given any trouble it 
is evident they were successful. 

This shows that a great deal of money might be spent 
unnecessarily in laying moorings if one type was taken for all 
circumstances. 


Buoys. 

Buoys are of various types to meet requirements and also 
the ideas of those responsible, but the most common forms for 
moorings are as follows :— 

(1) Cylindrical trunk iron—Fig. 11. 
(2) Peg-top trunk iron—Fig. 12. 
(8) Cylindrical bar iron—Fig. 13. 

(4) Peg-top bar iron—Fig. 14. 

(5) Band buoy wood—Fig. 15. 

In trunk buoys the pendant is taken through a trunk way 
and secured at the top by the rim of the rocker shackle to 
which the ship makes fast. 

In the bar buoy a bar passes through the buoy and the 
pendant secured to it underneath by a shackle and on the 
top another shackle to which the ship secures. 

Both plans are largely adopted, but the trunk buoy is 
almost exclusively used in the Royal Navy. 

It is considered to give greater security, as the pendant 
is continuous from the centre ring in the ground work to the 
rocker shackle. 

The bar through the buoy may get twisted or otherwise 
damaged and the fact concealed until the buoy is taken off, or 
ship gets adrift, but in a trunk buoy the pendant can be hove 
up through the buoy for examination. 

The peg top buoy has an advantage over the cylindrical buoy 
as it is not so liable to damage through collision with passing 
ships observing that mooring buoys are unlighted and are 
very liable to damage from this cause; a peg top buoy when 
hit just spins round. 

Band buoys are fitted with a band round the bilge with a 
shackle top and bottom and are used to float bridles and 
pendants at moorings where it is intended that the craft 
mooring uptakes the bridle or pendant on board and hoists the 
buoy up clear of the water. 

The pendants and bridles in this case are fitted with a tailing 
piece of small chain which is first taken on board and hove 
in until the actual bridle or pendant is inboard. This enables 
a much smaller buoy to be employed. 

This is a type of mooring largely in use where a ship lies 
at a mooring for a long period and does not want to have 
a buoy bumping about the bows damaging both ship and buoy. 











Mark Buoys. 
Floating marks are required for many purposes including 
the following :— 
(1) To mark the positions of hidden dangers. 
(2) By surveyors when surveying shoals, etc. 
(3) In boat racing, marking out the course. 
(4) To mark ranges for target practice. 
Pieces of wood, casks, spars, etc., are often used for this 
purpose, also the fisherman's dan buoy. 

When it is required to see those marks at long distances 
it is usual to place a flagstaff on them with a flag, and at 
night a light may be required, so something more stable is 
desirable for this purpose 

The fisherman’s dan buoy (Fig. 16) is used by trawlers to 
mark ground that they are going to trawl over and stands well 
out of the water, but does not remain upright if a strong 
current is running. 

A buoy to remain upright in a tide way should have the 
pendant secured to a point midway between the waterline and 
the bottom of the buoy, so that the current will bear equally 
above and below the point of fixture. The buoy now used in 
the Royal Navy for this purpose is the Munro Buoy (Fig. 17), 
as the draft of the buoy will vary according to the weight of the 
pendant which depends in turn upon the depth of water it is 
laid in; a bar with three holes in it is riveted to the inside 
of the cone, which enables the pendant by the provision of a 
long shackle to be secured in three different positions. The 


socket to carry the flagstaff is inside the buoy and this saves 
space and also damage when stowed on board. 

The buoy used in the Royal Navy is designed to float 44 cwts. 
or 15 fms. of 3-in. chain. 


Cable, Chain, Pendants, etc. 

Special mooring chain is invariably employed in 
Admiralty moorings for ground work. 

This is manufactured from square bars of soft iron, the links 
being three feet long and studless. (Photo A.) 

Chain of this description is cheaper and heavier for the same 
breaking strain than stud cable. It is manufactured in ten 
fathom lengths and the largest I have seen in use is of 4in. 
diameter. 

Cable chain for the British Admiralty is in twelve-fathom 
lengths and for the Merchant Service fifteen fathoms. In the 
former the pins in the shackles are secured with steel pins 
kept in place by lead pellets driven in to occupy a recess at 
the head of the pin and so keep it in position. 

In the Merchant Service the practice is to employ oak pins 
driven home, and which are sheared when the pin is driven out. 

The centre ring to which the ground work is attached and 
the pendant is a very important part of the mooring. In all 
cases it should be at least twice the diameter of the pendant 
and of a sufficient circumference to enable the two, three or 
four arms as the case may be and the pendant to be shackled 
in. 

The pendant, centre ring and shackles securing the arms 
and pendant to the centre ring are the parts which receive the 
greatest wear and tear. The quantity of this that may be 
expected varies a good deal; some waters being more destructive 
to chains than others. A sandy bottom with strong tides adds 
greater friction to the problem. 

The buoy rising and falling with waves and tide causes the 
bridle to be always on the move, especially that part which 
is equal in length to the rise and fall of tide and next to the 
centre ring. Consequently this part of a specially constructed 
pendant is larger in diameter than the rest of the pendant and 
has no studs. 

The swivel is placed above this lower piece and above this 
is the continuation that goes to the buoy. 

The length of the bridle varies, but in all cases it should 
be at least two fathoms longer than the highest waters at 
abnormal tides. 

It is the rule and absolutely necessary to clinch in all shackle 
pins hot on the centre ring and on no account should any 
other method be adopted. 


British 


Anchors, Clumps, ete. 

Old anchors are often made use of for moorings and in fact 
there is no better holding anchor than the old Admiralty pattern 
(Photo B) and Trotman’s. In the first case one fluke is 
generally turned down and in the second case a band is placed 
on the fluke and shank to hold the fluke down. Ordinary 
stockless and other anchors are also employed, but in using 
them, if the ground is in any way hard a charge of gun cotton 
should be exploded in the position it is intended they are to 
take up so that the short fluke can get a hold. This was the 
plan adopted at Dover and Gibraltar. 

Very often where the holding ground is not very good two 
anchors are employed with a length of cable between each. 

This plan has often to be resorted to when a craft is not 
available to handle a large anchor or if large anchors are not 
available. Having two anchors, one a Trotman or old Admiralty 
pattern, the cable for the second anchor should be shackled on 
to the upper fluke above the shank. A stockless anchor makes 
an excellent second or backing anchor under those circum- 
stances. (Photo C.) The rest of the shackle pins on the 
ground work can be treated in the usual manner, except that 
where any wear and tear is expected all pins or forelocks should 
be clinched in hot. 

A wise precaution is to have shackle pins that have to be 
clinched, long enough so that a collar can be placed under the 
clinch. This will enable the clinch to be cut out when repairs 
are undertaken and the pin used again. 

Clumps are generally made of cast iron or ferro concrete. 
Ferro concrete clumps where they can be employed are generally 
more economical than iron. (Fig. 18.) In all cases where 
clumps are used holes should be blown to place them into by 
sinking a charge of explosives, at least five or six feet into 
the ground they are to occupy. 

Special anchors generally consist of one fluke or claw, short 
stock, and shank. (Fig. 19.) 

Heavy weights of all descriptions have been employed in 
moorings, such as old guns, etc. In laying all classes of 
moorings care must be taken where there is only bare water 
for ships to navigate, that moorings do not form an obstruction 
to navigation by projecting above the bottom of the harbour. 
Inside the mole at Gibraltar the ground work as well as the 
anchors had to have trenches cut for them to lie in. 
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Lowering the last Anchor. 


Photo L. 
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Photo J. Lowering the last Anchor. 


Photo D. 


Photo F. 
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Clumps are very apt to capsize when a strain is put on 
unless they are properly ‘‘ bedded’’ and the toe gripping. A 
form of mooring anchor, largely used by Trinity House for 
mooring lightships at the mouth of the Thames, is the mush- 
room (Fig. 20) which gives very good holding ground in sand 
or mud. 


Upkeep and Repair. 

The greatest ‘‘wear and tear’’ takes place at the bottom of 
the pendant; the shackles and links connecting the arms to the 
centre ring and to the ring itself. The buoy also receives 
considerable ‘‘knocking about’’ from the bows of ships. 

The centre ring and all shackles, etc., should be examined 
at least every year by a diver and caliper measurements taken 
of ring and bottom links of pendant. This is more necessary 
if the bottom consists of sand and the tides run strong. Every 
three years one arm of the mooring should be raised and the 
centre ring and shackles sighted and repairs done or replace- 
ments as necessary and the pendant piece below the swivel piece 
changed end for end if necessary. 

Buoys require shifting as the necessity arises for cleaning, 
painting and repairs, especially to the wood rubbing bands. 

The accidents that take place to moorings outside ‘‘wear 
and tear’’ are generally caused by ships ‘‘ trying engines ’’ or 
steaming round the buoy.”’ 


sé 


Uncertain and unknown strains 
can easily be placed on the moorings by the above. 

Curious accidents can happen to moorings. On one occasion 
I was at a loss to understand why a buoy suddenly altered its 
position as no ship had been secured to it for some time and 
on the last ship leaving it was in its correct position. 

The mooring was raised and a link of one arm was found 
cut in two and the ends of the fracture quite smooth. A further 
examination of the site by a diver discovered a long bar of 
2-in. brass rod which had evidently fallen overboard and across 
the arm and in time galvanic action set up, thus severing two 
parts of a 4-in. iron link. 

Ships can drag moorings by sheering the ship across the tide 
by the rudder being placed ‘‘ hard over ’’ and this has been 
known to be done to get ‘‘ a lee’’ for boats coming alongside 
a gangway. The strain thus brought on to the moorings is 
very great in a strong tide. 

Making fast ships alongside to work cargo or coal in or out 
is also a fruitful cause of moorings being dragged. Though a 
mooring may be quite capable of holding one ship successfully 
it is not to say that it will not drag with another two ships 
one on each side, or worse still, on one side. The bow of a 
ship presents little resistance to moving water, but it is a 
different matter when the flow of the water is held up between 
two or more bows when ships are lashed alongside each other. 

Two or more ships lashed on one side of a ship causes the 
ship to sheer in a tide way. 

In designing moorings the above should be taken into 
consideration when getting out the plan of the moorings 
required, 
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Screw Moorings. 


Screw moorings are difficult to examine where the most 
wear and tear ’’ takes place. 

The shackle securing the screw to the pendant is probably 
under the surface of the ground and divers’ reports under 
those circumstances may be most misleading. 

The screw may lie washed clear of holding ground by the 
pendant working above it and so work loose. 

The writer was once called in to report why an American 
battleship had dragged screw moorings that she was secured 
to in a commercial harbour and found that the four screws 
holding the pendant had broken loose and the ship had floated 
down harbour, fortunately without doing damage. It goes 
without saying that moorings which are exposed to strong tides 
and rough weather receive a great deal more wear and tear 
than those not so exposed. This remark especially applies to 
the pendant. 

In fact, the part of the pendant that is continually being 
joggled about the centre ring through the buoy rising and 
falling in a rough sea gets all the wear and tear and if to 
this is added drifting sand it will be seen that reduction in 
the size of the chain is bound to take place over and above 
ordinary reduction through corrosion. 

As the lower end of the pendants secured to screws cannot 
be sighted, it is considered that thev are not so reliable as those 
with chain and anchor ground work. 

The same remark applies to those pendants secured to weights 
buried in the bed of the harbour. 


Craft for Laying Moorings. 

Moorings are laid out by a specially constructed craft called 
a mooring lighter. (Fig. 21.) This lighter has generally two 
large steam capstans fitted one on each side aft and a large 
winch amidships. 
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In the after end of the hold of the older craft a samson 
post at least three feet in circumference is secured to uprights. 
Round this post the lowering out ropes are taken, which are 
generally 5-in. manilla. The hold goes from the mast to the 
bows with a sloping brow for the chain to travel over. 

A horn is fitted amidships; in the newer craft, two horns 
one on each side joined overhead by a beam. Those fitted 
with a single horn have a brow on each side for working chain 
and those fitted with two horns one large brow. 

Mooring lighters can be extemporised from suitable craft. 

Photo D shows a craft fitted out by the author. The original 
craft was an ex-lighter bought from the Admiralty, the oil 
engine taken out and a boiler and drifter engine fitted with two 
winches, two horns, etc. 

She did admirably for the work though the weights she could 
handle were limited to about twelve tons, which was the weight 
of the centre ring, arms and pendant as it went over the brow 
of the moorings she handled. 

In sinking screw moorings a platform can be rigged up 
between two lighters and sheer legs erected. The lighters need’ 
only be a foot or so apart to allow the shaft to project above 
the platform. 

A capstan head is generally fitted to the shaft and the screw 
screwed home by manual labour on the capstan bars. 


Laying Moorings. 

The object to be obtained in laying a mooring is to get 
a fixed point to which a pendant can be secured and the usual 
procedure adopted is as follows for a three arm mooring. 

The chain is stowed on board the lighter tiers athwartship 
and shackled up ready to lay out. 

The anchor is hoisted to the horn by a wire led from a capstan 
or winch and the chain shackled on to it. (Photo B.) 

The anchor is secured to the wire by a strap and toggle. 
The toggle wire, 2-in. in circumference marked in fms. and 
feet; also a mark buoy with wire strong enough to weigh the 
anchor is attached. 

Having marked the position of the centre ring and first 
anchor by buoys, boats are sent to haul up the slack of the 
mooring ropes of the mark buoys. 

At high water slack the lighter is taken in tow by a tug 
secured alongside and towed to the position the first anchor 
is to occupy and when close the anchor is lowered away and 
chain payed out, the toggle rope is watched and soundings 
taken, the position is slowly approached and when over the site 
the anchor and chain is smartly lowered away and when the 
anchor is just clear of the ground the toggle wire is secured 
and the further lowering of the anchor pulls the toggle out. 

The tug now comes astern and takes out the stern anchor 
which is generally a 30-cwt. Admiralty pattern anchor with at 
least 300 fathoms of 3-in. flexible wire attached. 

The anchor is secured over the bows by a slip rope and she 
goes astern over the position of the centre ring and when well 
astern (the distance depending upon the strength of the flood 
tide) lets go the anchor by signal from the lighter and the 


mooring lighter heaves in the slack wire and the mooring 
is ready to be laid out. Sometimes the two capstans 


are used instead of the samson post for lowering out the chain 
and the stern wire taken to the winch. 

If the mooring lighter is self-propelled she can let go her 
stern anchor in position with the centre ring mark buoy and 
first anchor mark buoy in line, taking care that there is no slack 
mooring rope on the buoys and lowering the anchor when she 
steams up to the first anchor mark buoy. 

When the centre ring is on the brow with three lengths of 
chain shackled on and the pins clenched in hot the pendant 
is shackled on and the pin clenched in; the buoy is brought 
alongside and the end of the pendant taken through the trunk 
and the rocker shackle put on. We have now the centre ring 
with first arm shackled on, one or two lengths of the second 
arm shackled on and the third arm and the pendant 
shackled on. If the depth of water is greater than eight 
fathoms, a second length of chain will have to be shackled on 
to the second arm. (Photos E, F, G, and H). 

If it is necessary for this to be done, a mark buoy is secured 
to the last link by a stcut wire, strong enough to heave it up 
again and the end of the chain lowered over the side ready for 
the tug to steam away with it by taking the mark buoy moor- 
ing rope on board as a tow rope. 

When this is completed, the tug comes alongside and takes 
the end of this wire on board and, when all ready, the stern 
wire is taken to and hove in; at the same time chain, pendant 
and third arm is all payed out until the ring is on the bottom, 
the tug towing the third arm clear of the centre ring so that it 
will not be fouled by the centre ring as it is lowered. (Fig. 22.) 

As the weight of centre ring, three arms and the pendant 
may be greater than the gear can take, the centre ring can be 
lowered by a tackle from the horn secured to the centre ring 
by toggle and slip rope. This was the method adopted in laying 
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moorings in an African river where the tides ran strong and 
the weight going over the horn was over ten tons. The stern 
wire is hove taut and the third anchor is lowered. 

We have now got two anchors, the pendant and two arms 
down and also one or two lengths of the second arm clinched 
into the centre ring. 

A mark buoy is now laid down in the position that the second 
anchor is to take, the tug places the mooring lighter to the 
mark buoy of the second anchor, the end of the chain is hove up 
and joined on to the chain in the lighter, stern anchor laid out 
in the direction arm is to lie and the same procedure adopted 
as before. 

One arm has now to be picked up and laid out in the direction 
required if this is No. 1. The lighter takes the mark buoy on 
board, heaves up the anchor, lays out her stern anchor in 
the new direction and heaves in the chain; proceeds as before. 

The lighter is now taken to the mark buoy on No. 3 anchor, 
which is hove in, stern anchor sent away, arm hove in and 
laid out, anchor secured to it and the whole lowered to the 
bottom, hea\ing as much as possible before lowering the anchor 
and, if necessary, taking the tug alongside to give an extra 
pull. 
When this has been done, each anchor should be visited by 
a diver, to see that it is properly in place. 

This is not so necessary with stockless anchors, but should 
be carried out when clumps are used as they are apt to capsize 
if not bedded in properly. When this has been completed, 
sextant angles should be taken to fix the position of each anchor 
and the centre ring, and if possible marks on shore noted down. 

The mooring is now complete. 

It will be seen that by this method of laying out the centre 
ring is fixed in one position, and if the arms have been laid 
out taut and the anchors holding, it should remain so. 

The above procedure can be adopted to lay out all classes of 
moorings, remembering always that all arms that are to be laid 
at an angle to the tide must be done at slack water, and that 
as the ebb tide is the ‘‘ longest and strongest,’’ moorings 
should be laid out on the ebb. 

It is impossible to lay down details of anchors, chains, etc., 
suitable for all purposes, as each case has to be considered 
on its merits, observing that there are so many circumstances 
that vary, such as size of ships to be provided for, depth of 
water, strength of winds and currents prevalent, holding 
ground, etc., but it is the writer’s opinion that moorings can 
be designed to meet most circumstances where moorings are 
required. 

For some vears now one sees in the daily press from time 
to time proposals to moor islands, etc., in the Atlantic to enable 
cross-Atlantic air craft to land. 

How the promoters propose that this can be done I have 
no idea, but one can’t get away from facts. 

Two thousand fathoms of 3-in. chain cable weighs 430 tons 
and the proof strain is 145 tons. 

I have had propositions before me to moor ships in 200 
to 300 fathoms, which can be done, but 2,000 fathoms is, I 
think, beyond possibility. 

Hollow Swivels. 

A problem which rose up a few years ago was to get light- 
ships connected up to the telephone system. To the lay mind 
this appeared quite easy, but it was not so in practice. At last 
the problem was solved by a patented swivel called a Hollow 
swivel. (Fig. 23). 

It quite solved the difficulty, as all that had to be done 
when the ship swung round with the tide was to watch the 
way she swung and take a turn out of the reel that held the 
cable. 

It is obvious from the sketch that the swivel piece has to 
be always above the ground, in fact just under the forefoot. 


Securing to a Buoy. 

A quick and ready method to secure a ship to a buoy is to 
place a shackle on to the fourth link from the end of the cable 
enclosing the ‘‘ running of wire.’’ 

As the ship approaches the buoy the wire is taken by a boat 
to the buoy and shackled on to the rocker shackle by a large 
screw shackle. The ship is then hove up to the buoy and 
when it is under the bows the cable is payed out until the end 
is on the buoy, when it is shackled on to the rocker shackle. 

Cn no account should the end of the cable be taken round 
the rocker shackle and shackled on to its on part. 

This procedure may ruin the end links, which will probably 
discover itself the next time the ship anchors. There is generally 
a small link on the rocker shackle, but on no account should 
this be used for securing the ship to. 

To overcome the difficulty when a small ship 
a large buoy, the British Admiralty now supply to 
shackle commonly called ‘‘ Munro shackle.’’ 

This shackle is shackled on to the cable before 
out with the pin and forelock attached. This plan 


secures to 
all ships a 


it is payed 
secures the 


pin from being lost overboard, as often happens when the 
pin is lowered over the sidé in a bucket or on the end of a 
piece of spun yarn, and as the jaws are six inches apart a 
small ship can shackle on to a big buoy. 

In laying a series of swinging moorings lately, I provided 
for a shackle of this description for each buoy, which has 
turned out to be a great convenience to shipping, as ships now 
with stockless anchors have not the large shackles that used 
to go with the ordinary stocked anchors. 

In laying moorings the greatest care and attention is required 
from all those concerned in the work. Scamped work that 
has gone to the bottom of the harbour will probably first betray 
itself by a ship getting adrift—and if this takes place during 
heavy weather or the tide running strongly, the damage will 
almost certainly be very great before she is secured again, 
especially if there are other ships to foul. 

Divers’ reports on mocrings cannot always be 

correct as: 





taken as 


(1) When the bottom is muddy, actual vision is very 
limited. 

(2) Moorings very soon get covered over by marine 
growths. 


(3) Divers find it very difficult working at a pendant— 
taking caliper measurements—as it is always on the 
move. 

Where required, there is nothing that adds more to the safety 
of ships than good moorings and very many ships have been 
lost through the failure of harbour authorities to supply those 
facilities. 











The Port of Amsterdam 





The position of the Port of Amsterdam can be seen from the 
following figures in regard to number of vessels and tonnage 
and to the goods traffic arrived and sailed, as compared with 
the corresponding figures of last year :— 

SEAGOING VESSELS AND TONNAGE. 





ARRIVALS SAILINGS 





























No. PerCent. N.R.T. PerCent. No. PerCent. N.R.T. Per Cent. 
Feb. 1983 ... 255 385,924 239 347,990 
» - 1984 249 362,168 251 366,862 
-6 - 2°35 —23,756 —6°16 +12 +5:°02 418,872 +5°42 
Jan. 1934 278 391,154 290 427,245 
Feb. 1934 249 362,168 251 366,862 
—29 —10°43 —28,986 —7°41 —39—13:45 —60,383 —14:13 
Jan-Feb. 1933 513 749.104 510 758,504 
oe 1934 6527 753,322 541 794.107 
+14 +4+2°73 +4,218 +0°56 +31 +6°08 +35,603 +4°69 
SEAGOING GOODS TRAFFIC. 
(In Tons of 1000 Kilos*). 
1 2 3 4 5 
Import Transit Export Transit Total 
incl. in incl. in col, 1 & 3 
col. 1 col. 3 
Jan. 1933 332,857 60,202 133,337 49 311 466,194 
1934 295,768 47,894 145,470 30,994 441,238 
37,089 —12,305 +12,133 —18,317 —24,956 
—11°14% —20°44% +9°10% —37°19% —5°35% 
Dec. 1933 833,838 58,338 115,693 52,285 449,531 
Jan. 1934 295,768 47,894 145,470 30,994 44] ,238 
38,070 —10,444 429,777 21,291 — 8-293 
-11:40% —17°90% +25°74% —40°729, —18°45% 





* These figures have been taken from the monthly statistics 
ot the Central Bureau, The Hague, Holland. 


Classified according to flag the number of vessels which 
entered the Port of Amsterdam during February was :—Dutch, 
122; British, 50; German, 35; Swedish, 14; Norwegian, 11; 

French, 2; Greek, 2; Spanish, 1; Italian, 4; 


Danish, 1; 
Belgian, 4; Jugo-Slavian, 1; Lithuanian, 1; Panaman, 1. 


Vessels laid up at Amsterdam:—lst February, 1934, 16 
vessels, measuring 64,253 tons gross; Ist March, 1933, 37 
vessels, measuring 208,791 tons gross; Ist March, 1934, 15 


vessels, measuring 62,754 tons gross. 








Isle of Man Harbour Works. 

The Lieut.-Governor of the Isle of Man recently paid a visit 
of inspection to work being carried on by the Harbour Board 
at Douglas. He first inspected a model showing the extension 
of the Red Pier, the erection of the viaduct connecting the 
Victoria and Red Piers, and the widening and strengthening 
of the Victoria Pier. Then he saw divers with the help of 
the huge crane, p!ace in position one of the 15-ton concrete 
blocks of which the cuter walls of the extension are being built. 
Some 2,600 of these 15-ton blocks have already been placed 
in position, as well as 1,600 blocks of smaller mixed sizes. 
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Progress of the Aire and Calder Navigation’s Bill. 


HE Aire and Calder Navigation’s Bill now before 
Parliament has had an unopposed passage to the 
Third Reading stage, and may be expected to receive 
the Royal Assent any time. The two main clauses 
of the Bill relate to the construction of training walls at Trent 
Falls, at the confluence of the Trent and Ouse which, under 
the original Act, should be completed next July. Various cir- 
cumstances have arisen to prevent this being done. It was 
stated by Mr. Sedgwick, who appeared before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons for the Aire and Calder Navi- 
gation Act, although they thought the work might be completed 
at the end of another two years, the Navigation asked that the 
date for completion should be extended to 1937 in order to 
make sure. Mr, Sedgwick also explained that the work would 
take so much longer because it had been found that, owing 
to the scour of the tide the walls in some places would have 
to be built to a depth of 50 ft. below low-water mark instead 
of 25 ft., as originally planned. It had, he said, thus turned 
out that the work would cost a great deal more and involved 
a supplementary estimate of £189,000, towards which the 
Humber Conservancy Commissioners had consented to contri- 
bute £40,000, in addition to their original contribution of 
£76,000 towards the cost of the part of the scheme within their 
jurisdiction. The Bill also contains clauses to increase the 
borrowing powers of the Aire and Calder Navigation, and to 
protect the Humber Conservancy Board. 


Humber Conservancy Board’s Finances. 

The Finance Committee of the Humber Conservancy have, 
in view of the present high market values of British Govern- 
ment Stocks, had under consideration the question of realising 
the whole or part of the Board’s holdings on Revenue Account 
of £56,681 (nominal value) 5 per cent., Conversion Stock 
1944-64, and £35,756 (nominal value) 44 per cent., Conver- 
sion Stock 1940-44, and placing the proceeds on deposit at the 
bank so as to avoid the possibility of any loss of capital when 
£40,000 becomes payable to the Aire and Calder Navigation 
on the completion of the Trent Falls Improvement Works. 

The Committee have reported to the full Board that, having 
regard to the high rates of interest at present received from 
the investments and the exceptionally low rate (at present not 
more than 14 per cent.), which the Board’s bankers would 
allow on money on deposit, the Committee are of opinion that 
no advantage would accrue by selling any part of the Board’s 
investments now. The Finance Committee promised that the 
matter would be reviewed from time to time. The action of 
the Committee was approved. 


The late Captain J. W. Truman. 

The Humber Conservancy Board, at their last meeting, 
passed a vote of condolence with the relatives of the late 
Captain J. W. Truman, and put on record their high appre- 
ciation of his services, especially as chairman for four years 
of the Pilotage Committee. 


Objections to Proposed New By-laws of the Trent Catchment 
Board. 


The Humber Conservancy Commissioners, in addition to the 
Trent Navigation Company and the Nottingham Corporation, 
have lodged objections to the proposed new by-laws of the 
Trent Catchment Board. The Conservancy have informed the 
Board of Trade and the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
that they consider the by-laws are of such vital importance to 
their interests that they must, by every means in their power, 
press that the by-laws shall not apply to the Lower Trent, and 
that, failing this being agreed to, their objections must be 
investigated at a public inquiry. It was stated, at the monthly 
meeting of the Conservancy Commissioners, that the Trent 
Navigation Company and the Nottingham Corporation were in 
complete accord with the attitude taken up by the Board. 


Filling-in of the Queen’s Dock, Hull, Completed. 


The filling-in of the ten acres of water space of the old 
Queen’s Dock at Hull has been completed well within scheduled 
time, and the work of levelling and laying-out of this wide 
open space is being actively proceeded with. New roads have 
been constructed on the North and South sides on what were 
the quays, and the Committee of the Hull Corporation, who 
have the matter in hand, are preparing their plans to develop 
the estate. Sites have been reserved for an extension of the 
Guildhall and for a new Municipal Technical College on either 
side of the Wilberforce Monument in its new location, and 
other sites are being offered to the general public. The centre 
plot is to be devoted to an imposing boulevard. The shipping 
and the merchants formerly using the Queen’s Dock have been 


accommodated elsewhere on the London and North-Eastern 


Railway’s Hull Dock Estate. 


Traffic at Hull Docks Slacking Off. 

The docks at Hull are not quite so busy as they were a year 
ago, judging by the volume of the imports, grain, oilseeds, 
petroleum, etc., and the reduced exports of coal. Timber, how- 
ever, shows a good advance, and with the approaching open- 
ing of the Baltic season, even greater activity will follow. The 
appliances and organisation are equal to doing a much larger 
flow of traffic. As an example of what can be accomplished, 
the handling of the cargo of s.s. ‘‘ Anna Bulgaris’’ at the 
King George Dock may be quoted. In the course of four 
working days the cargo of 7,890 tons of grain was discharged, 
6,797 tons being worked by elevators, 491 tons by floating 
weigher, and the balance by hand-working over side. 


Fishing Trade at Hull and Grimsby Increases in 1933. 

Hull and Grimsby are great rivals for the position of 
premier fishing port of the world, At the meeting of the 
London and North-Eastern Railway, the owners of both ports, 
the Chairman, Mr. William Whitelaw, revealed the facts that 
in 1933 the vessels arriving at the existing Grimsby Docks 
increased by 799, as compared with the previous year, and 
that the revenue derived from the fishing trade at that port 
was higher by nearly £18,000. At Hull the landings of wet 
fish increased by 6,297 tons, and the ‘‘ forwardings *’ brought 
the railway an increased revenue of £74,896. The Chairman 
also stated that from Yarmouth and Lowestoft the railway 
carried good increases of fish traffic by both passenger and 
goods trains, there being in round figures increases of 2,550 
tons in weight and £7,750 in revenue. Mr. Whitelaw inti- 
mated that the new dock for the accommodation of the fishing 
industry at Grimsby is approaching completion. 


Anti-Coal-Breaking Device at Goole Docks a Success. 

The latest acquisition of an anti-coal breaking device at 
Goole Docks has come up to expectations, and by this means 
it is hoped to mitigate or remove all ground for complaint re- 
garding breakages. The apparatus, the Mitcheli Anti-breaker, 
is fitted to No. 5 hoist, and is used in conjunction with the 
compartment-boat system of the Aire and Calder Navigation 
on the inland waterways centring on Goole. These compart- 
ment-boats or floating wagons are towed down to Goole docks, 
and there they are hoisted and tilted and their contents of 40 
tons of coal fed into the anti-breaker, If there were no such 
apparatus the coal would have a drop of 15 ft. to 20 ft. into 
the hold of a steamer, and breakage would be inevitable and 
so reduce the value of the large coal shipped from the port 
for domestic purposes. With the anti-breaker, however, 
breakage is reduced to a minimum. The hoist feeds the anti- 
breaker, which consists of a telescopic chute for lowering the 
coal in easy stages, regulating the quantity and distributing 
it evenly in the hold of the steamer. Over 600 tons of coal can 
be dealt with in an hour. During the three months and more, 
the new device has been in operation it has been subjected to 
thorough tests which have proved entirely satisfactory. When 
future requirements make it necessary, it is proposed to install 
additional anti-breakers at the port. 


Facilities for the Fishing Industry in Scarborough Harbour. 

The question of facilities for the fishing industry in Scar- 
borough Harbour was before the last meeting of the North- 
Eastern Sea Fisheries Committee, when a report of investiga- 
tions made by the Clerk was received and considered. In the 
result a resolution was adopted, expressing regret that the 
Scarborough Harbour Commissioners declined to meet the Sea 
Fisheries Committee in conference to consider complaints made 
with reference to the facilities provided for fishermen in Scar- 
borough Harbour, and stating that the Committee could not 
agree with the Commissioners that no ground for complaint 
exists. The resolution also stated that the Committee were 
satisfied that the fishermen have a real grievance, and author- 
ised the Clerk to confer with the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and, if necessary, the Board of Trade, on the matter 
and to take such further action as he may be advised. 


Immingham Dock Statistics. 

During the month of February, 1934, a total of 112 vessels, 
representing a net registered tonnage of 142,935, used Imming- 
ham Dock, including 20 vessels, totalling 29,403 net registered 
tons, using the Western Jetty coaling berth, as compared with 
February, 1933, when 117 vessels, totalling 133,905 net regis- 
tered tons, used the port, including 17 vessels of 19,710 net 
registered tons using the Western Jetty, 
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Hull and the East Coast—continued 


Completion of New Grimsby Lock Pit. 


Work on the new lock pit at the entrance to the New 
Grimsby Fish Dock has been concluded; the hydraulic mains 
for operating the gates have been put into service, and all 
is now ready for water to be let into the lock. The coffer-dam 
of steel piles from the front of the pit has been removed, and 
after the chalk bank holding the water back has been dredged 
away the lock pit can be flooded. 


Improved Method of Handling Grimsby Dock Traffic. 


Benefits are being experienced from a new system of dealing 
with the arrival and sailing of trawlers at the Grimsby Fish 
Docks. 

Previously, vessels arriving from sea were admitted as soon 
as the lock gates were opened. At high water the large deep 


water vessels from No. 2 Fish Dock were allowed to sail, and 
then the trawlers from Campbell’s Jetty in No. 1 Fish Dock 
were permitted to leave. As the vessels at Campbell’s Jetty 
generally tried to leave simultaneously, traffic jambs and minor 
collisions were frequent causes of delay, and some vessels were 
often unable to get out before the gates were closed on account 
of the falling tide. 

The new system is that after the arrivals have been docked, 
the trawlers in No. 1 Dock are allowed to sail up to high 
water, when the deep-water ships from the No, 2 Dock have 
their turn, This results in the trawlers berthed at Campbell’s 
Jetty sailing before high water, leaving the whole of No. 1 
Dock clear for incoming vessels, It is hoped by this means 
to handle a larger number of vessels in a reduced time, and 
also allow late arrivals from sea to get into dock instead of 
having to wait for the next tide. 





Trish Harbour Matters 


Dublin 
Cranes at South Wall. 


T a meeting of the Dublin Port and Docks Board, 

reference was made to obstruction on the South 

Quays, which, Mr. A. W. Hewat said, were very 

narrow. The Sub-committee of the Finance Com- 

mittee, aimed at having the South Quays equipped with con- 

tinuous cranes along their whole length, It was rather a big 

programme, but the idea was to have a clear discharge berth 

for the cranes for clearing operations along the whole South 

quayside. This would mean the removal of two transit sheds, 

and the Committee took the view that this would be an im- 
provement to the general equipment of the port. 


Improvements at Bull Wall. 


In regard to suggested improvements at the Bull Wall, the 
Lord Mayor (Mr. Alfred Byrne, T.D.) stated that the Cor- 
poration would provide money to cover the cost of materials 
necessary to improve the Bull Wall. He hoped that the Board 
would get the £5,000 required out of the £50,000 grant passed 
by the Dail for relieving unemployment. 

The Chairman said that they were awaiting a reply from 
the Government to their request for a grant of £5,000. 

At a subsequent meeting, the Lord Mayor said he  under- 
stood that the Board would not get the £5,000 grant, although 
the City Manager had arranged to spend over £5,000 on 
materials, and the Port Board was to spend £1,000. If the 
Government gave this grant, it would all be spent in wages, 
and at least 100 men would be employed. Dublin City was 
not being fairly treated as regards the relief grant. The 
Corporation had 1,200 men employed, clearing a 200-acre site 
at Crumlin, Out of the one million loan raised by the Corpora- 
tion, £900,000 was subscribed, and out of that money the 
Corporation was building 3,000 houses in Crumlin, It, there- 
fore, seemed shabby treatment that they could not get £5,000 
out of £50,000 relief grant. 


Order for Dublin Dockyard. 


The Dublin Dockyard Co. (Vickers (Ireland), Ltd.) have 
received an order from the Alliance and Dublin Gas Consumers 
Company, for a new cross-channel collier. This will be in 
addition to the two colliers already owned by the company, 
and in constant service. The Gas Company’s business has 
increased to such an extent that two colliers were insufficient 
for their requirements. It is hoped, by the purchase of this 
collier, to be, to a large extent, free from the necessity of 
chartering outside tonnage. The Company are glad to have 
been able to place the order locally. 


Limerick 
Limerick Dock Extension. 

The Limerick Dock extension, which is being carried out 
by Messrs. T. J. Moran and Co., Ltd., Dublin, will provide 
an additional length of quay of about 1,300 lin. ft., the work 
taking the form of an extension to the existing dock basin by 
about 44 acres. 

Excavation, which is mainly in glacial drift, containing large 
boulders, is being carried out under the protection of the old 
West Wall of the dock, backed up by a_ bank of undisturbed 
ground, the demolition and excavation of which will form one 
of the last operations in the contract. 


The excavated material is being used to reclaim adjacent 
marsh land, and thus form valuable areas for storage or build- 
ing sites, 

The dock walls, which have a height of 32 ft. above dock 
bottom, are being constructed in mass concrete, the founda- 
tions up to date being on solid rock. 


Kerry 


Fenit Pier Improvements. 


During a discussion regarding work at Fenit Pier at a meet- 
ing of the Kerry Co. Council, the Secretary of the Council 
said:—There is a scheme to extend, widen, enlarge and 
improve Fenit Pier. It is divided into a series of different 
items, The proposal which is being discussed at the moment 
requires an expenditure of, roughly, £48,000, half of which, 
I understand, we will get as a grant. That will improve the 
approach to the pier, rebuild and enlarge the pier, facilities for 
lairages and other improvements. For the causeway, or 
approach, there will be £13,500; for the viaduct, which, I 
understand, is really in a bad state, £27,500; widening the 
main pier, £16,400, and for lairages, £3,000, The Ministry 
will give a grant of £24,000, but the Ministry, however, want 
a condition waived. The Council remember that when this 
matter came before them first they agreed to postpone their 
interest on the existing loan until the new loan was paid off. 
However, they were not agreeable to guaranteeing repayment 
of the new loan. The Ministry want the County Council to 
Waive that and guarantee repayment of the new loan. 








Bremen’s Seagoing Shipping Traffic during 
January 


In seagoing shipping traffic for Bremen account in January, 
1934, 523 vessels arrived with 677,010 net registered tons. 
Compared with December, 1933, the number of vessels thus 
decreased by 74 or 12 per cent., which is due to the winter con- 
ditions in Baltic Sea shipping, and in coastal traffic. Tonnage 
was also less; however, the decrease here only amounted to 
22,000 net registered tons, or 5 per cent. Compared with 
January, 1933, the number of vessels rose by 54 or 10 per cent. 
and tonnage by 82,000 net registered tons or 14 per cent. 

Seaborne goods traffic of the five most important Weser 
ports amounted in imports and exports together to 529,000 
tons. This is 56,000 tons or 10 per cent. less than in the pre- 
vious month. The decrease is due to the smaller quantity— 
215,500 tons—imported, which is 58,800 tons, or 21 per cent. 
less. Chiefly imports of grain, piece goods, cotton and timber 
decreased. There were no blubber transports whatsoever. 
Against this, however, arrivals of imported coals, oil seeds, 
rice, and mineral oil increased; but this increase was far too 
small to counter-balance the considerable decreases. Exports, 
which were larger than imports in December, once more ex- 
ceeded the latter by almost 100,000 tons. With 313,000 tons 
they reached 2,600 tons, or 1 per cent. more. A decrease 
shown by potash salts, piece goods and iron was more than 
counter-balanced by increases in other goods. Compared with 
January, 1933, goods traffic showed an increase of 116,800 
tons, or 28 per cent. This falls to exports alone. In imports 
there was a decrease of 11,700 tons, or 5 per cent. 
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Notes from the North 





Manchester Ship Canal Progress. 


ITAL statistics relating to the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company were submitted to the March meeting of 
the Manchester City Council. The total expenditure 
on capital account has reached the figure of 

£20,199,000; gross receipts from businesses carried on by the 
Company brought in £1,687,443 for the year 1933; revenue 
expenditure on businesses carried on by the Company amounted 
to £993,204, leaving net receipts of £694,239. The net revenue 
of the Manchester Ship Canal Company was £631,481. 

Although the traffic returns fall far short of the years 1926-30, 
they are a marked improvement on the year 1932. Here is an 
epitome which aptly expresses the ups and downs of the Ship 
Canal Company at comparative periods :— 





Ship Canal Tolls, 
Ship Dues and 


Year Seaborne Traffic Barge Traffic Miscellaneous Receipts 
Tons Tons £ 

1933 5,168,478 220,591 1,240,405 

1929 6,344,005 214,584 1,528,734 

1919 3,313,620 275,423 1,203,361 

1914 5,109,285 315,447 656,237 

1909 4,290,765 272,636 534,059 

1903 3,137,348 280,711 358,491 

1897 1,700,479 365,336 204 664 

1894 686,158 239,501 


97,901 





Mr. F. J. West, who presided at the annual meeting of the 
Manchester Ship Canal Company, said, takings the whole of 
the prevailing circumstances into consideration, the directors 
considered the year’s working to be satisfactory; it certainly 
shows a distinct improvement on the 1932 results. 

Net receipts from the working of the Manchester Ship Canal 
amounted to £627,212, an improvement of £38,785 on the 
previous year. Working of the Bridgewater Canals showed 
an increase of £11,477; miscellaneous receipts £6,888, miscel- 
laneous charges a reduction of £970. The tonnage of railway 
traffic passing over the Company’s railways showed a satis- 
factory expansion during the year, being approximately 400,000 
tons more than the previous year. As compared with the 
previous year, maintenance of the Canal showed an increase of 
£2,138; working of locks, £147; Parliamentary expenses, 
£1,056; and rents £82. All the other items showed decreases. 

Maintenance had to bear the special expense of the repair 
of the roller paths and rollers of the Chester Road Swing 
Bridge, amounting to £12,192; but, having regard to this 
expense, the increase of only £2,138 is not unsatisfactory. The 
swing bridges over the Ship Canal have been working for 
upwards of forty years, and it is not surprising, therefore, in 
these circumstances, that the roller paths end rollers, on which 
the bridges turn, require renewal. 

Only two swing bridges now remain to be dealt with, and 
these not immediately. The entrance channel at Eastham is 
now in a satisfactory condition, and, so far as can be foreseen 
at present, no longer necessitates abnormal expenditure in 
maintenance. 

The dredging portion of the maintenance costs showed a 
decrease of £7,122 compared with the previous year, in spite 
of the fact that in the first three months of the year they were 
still using the dredger hired specially for this work in 1932. 

The sea-going traffic showed a decrease of 926,241 tons as 
compared with 1930, a decrease of about 15 per cent. The gross 
receipts from the Ship Canal undertaking showed a decrease of 
£155,162—about eleven per cent.; the expenditure a decrease 
of £74,074—over eleven per cent.; and the net revenue for 
the year from all sources a decrease of £70,195—equal to ten 
per cent. 

Dealing with particular traffics, the imports of raw cotton 
showed a substantial increase over the previous year, and the 
imports during the present season have increased by 100,000 
bales over last season. 

The new Oil Dock at Stanlow and the turning basin adjoining 
the oil docks had already proved their utility. There have 
been a great many occasions since the opening of the second 
dock when both docks have been occupied by tank steamers. 
The total imports of petroleum in bulk had been more than 
maintained. Lobitos Oilfields, Ltd., had commenced the erection 
of an important refinery and storage installation on a site 
purchased from the Company at Stanlow. 





Poulton Bridge. 

Mersey Docks and Harbour Board has again considered the 
question of tolls on the Poulton Bridge, Wallasey. The Works 
Committee recommended that a revised scale of charges be 
adopted in connection with certain traffic passing over the 
bridge. One of the Birkenhead representatives said that for 
a number of years they had endeavoured to arrive at an 





agreement whereby the tolls would be removed. If it were 
possible to get the tolls removed altogether it would be of 
considerable benefit to the port generally. Would the Chairman 
of the Works Committee agree if another conference were 
convened between Birkenhead, Wallasey and the Dock Board? 
Mr. E. Gardner (Chairman of the Works Committee) said if 
there was any hope of a satisfactory agreement they would have 
no objection to a further conference. The new scale of charges, 
became operative on 8th March. The old charge for a 
private motor car was 6d. single, 9d. return; the new toll 
will be 4d. single, 6d. return. Motor charabancs used to pay 
2s. single and 3s. return; the new toll is ls. single, Is. 6d. 
return, There is no alteration in the heavy motor toll. 


Garston Docks, Liverpool. 


A change is about to take place in the higher 
executive offices of Garston Docks (L.M.S.), Liver- 
pool, in consequence of the retirement of Mr. J. B. 
Topham, who has_ been superintendent’ since 1924. 


He will be succeeded by Mr. R. D. Roberts, of Swansea. 
Mr. Topham joined the Midland Railway in 1888, and has held 
positions at Bristol, Swansea, Derby and London. Amongst the 
developments at Garston under his supervision has been the 
intallation of four seven-ton electric cranes at Stalbridge Dock, 
extension of sidings with heating apparatus for banana vans, 
reconstruction of Messrs. Elder and Fyffe’s berth, and con- 
struction of the timber storage ground at Speke. Mr. Topham 
was responsible for the layout of crane ’’ and two 
‘* Bootle ’’ berths at the North Dock; the opening of Fazaker- 
ley, Ford and Ince Moss as auxiliary timber depots; and the 
concentration of coal operations. have resulted in 
bringing the port of Garston into a prominent position, Under 
his administration the general turn-round of boats loading has 
quickened by ten per cent. and the discharging of timber by 
40 per cent. 


* sugar 


These 


Dredging Crossens Channel. 


Good progress has been made with the work of dredging the 
Crossens Channel. The whole of the first dredging of the 
channel has been completed and the spoil deposited on the 
north bank has been scraped down to a uniform level, With 
the exception of the timber prop piling, which it is proposed 
to put in the concave sides of the bends in the channel, the 


steel sheet piling to the north bank of the Crossens Pool 
between Cylinder Bridge and the sluice junction has _ been 
completed, and the old stone and brick revetment wall in 


front of the piles removed. Owing to the slips in the south 
bank of the channel near the sewage works outlet, pointed 
wooden props (8 ft. long and 54 ins, in diameter) have been 
driven in along the toe of the bank, and the bank behind them 
has been re-formed. Similar props have also been driven in 
on the north bank, to prevent any danger of the bank collapsing 
and thereby damaging the farm road alongside. The present 
cost of the work included for in the loan sanction of £12,720 
is as follows:—Total cost of dredging, spreading, timber and 
steel piling now completed, £8,934; estimated cost of timber 
piling to be done to bends in channel, £480; work to be under- 
taken in Spring, dredging, etc., £760; new tidal gates, £1,850; 


gy 
total £12,024. 


Big Bridge Lift. 
A big crowd of 
Harbour Board’s floating crane 


people watched the Mersey Docks and 
‘* Mammoth ”’ lift a ferry bridge 
at New Brighton landing stage recently. Earlier in the day 
‘* Mammoth ”’ had been towed by two tugs to New Brighton 
Stage, where workmen had already been engaged preparing the 
bridge for removal. Towards high water, the bridge was lifted 
and taken slowly on the flood tide to Seacombe. The bridge 
was gently lowered at a point just south of the Seacombe Stage. 


Mersey Pilotage. 

Mersey pilots have intimated to the Board of Trade their 
intention to offer the strongest possible objection to the abolition 
of the Point Lynas station. In the middle of January, appli- 
cation was made to the Board of Trade by the Liverpool 
Steamship Owners’ Association, the Liverpool Shipowners’ 
Association, the Manchester Steam Ship Owners’ Association, 
and the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom, for an 
order under Section 7 of the Pilotage Act, 1913, for the purpose 
of amending the limits of the Liverpool pilotage district to 
provide for the abolition of the Point Lynas pilotage station 
and for providing for compensation for pilots incurring loss 
or damage thereby. There is no information forthcoming as 
to whether the Board of Trade will hold an inquiry at which 
opponents of the application may be heard. 
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Tunnel Nearly Ready. 

The engineers to the Mersey Tunnel Joint Committee report 
that the work of fixing the glass dado in the tunnel is being 
continued, that cable-laying has been completed, and _ that, 
except in the Birkenhead section, the laying of the cast-iron 
roadway is finished. There are still 400 men employed. The 
ventilation works are practically complete, at a cost of £242,000. 

Installation of plant in the various ventilation buildings is 
now well in hand. At the next meeting of the Tunnel Com- 
mittee consideration will be given to a new system of tolls, 
the effect of which, if adopted, will be not to alter the charges 
already agreed to, but to simplify the classification of vehicles. 
It has been pointed out that the Birkenhead ferry system of 


tolls, which was followed in the schedule adopted for the 
tunnel, was framed in the pre-motor era, and it is now 
considered that more regard should be paid to modern con- 
ditions of transport. 


New Pump Dredger. 


It is understood that the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 
are inquiring for a new giant sand pump dredger, similar to 
the ‘‘ Hilbre Island,’’ which was built at the yard of Messrs. 
Cammell Laird and Co., Birkenhead, and launched in December, 
1932. The order for the new dredger may go to Cammell 
Laird and Co., Birkenhead. 





North-East Coast Notes 





Tyne Commission’s Finance. 


“HERE were some interesting points in the speech in 
which Mr. Francis Priestman, chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Tyne Commissioners, ex- 
plained the accounts for the past year, at a meeting 
of that body in February. In the first place, he said, it was 
to be noted that 1933 was no better in volume of trade and 
financial result than was 1932. It was singular that both the 
volume of trade and the revenue from that trade showed very 
little variation between the two years—an increase of 167,000 
tons in coal and coke shipment with a resultant slight increase 
in revenue and a still smaller increase in revenue from general 
merchandise was the sum total of comparison between the two 
years. It was true that the year had left them with a deficit 
of £20,000, a sum which had been provided out of accumulated 
surplus revenues, but they had met every commitment, includ- 
ing £87,000 towards redemption of debt, and when compared 
with the returns of other dock and port authorities, he thought 
the members of the Board would share the view expressed by 
the Finance Committee that the result was eminently satisfac- 
tory. The revenue of £485,000 called for little comment, 
although £1,000 above that of 1932; but in regard to the 
expenditure there was a feature to which he could draw atten- 
tion with a large measure of satisfaction. Consequent on the 
substantial reduction of the loan debt, it might have been 
expected that the charge for interest would have been less than 
in 1932, but it was £700 more because of the large sum taken 
up in 1932, which called for a full year’s interest in 1933. 
But, under the head of interest, there emerged one of the most 
pleasing features of 1933. Commencing in the latter part of 
1932, money values showed a decided inclination to fall, and 
the Finance Committee were not slow to take advantage of it. 
During the year £727,000 in maturing loans came to be dealt 
with. The whole sum was running at 44, or more, per cent. ; 
£500,000 was continued at rates from 3? per cent. down to 34 
per cent., the result of which was that the average rate on the 
loan debt had been reduced from £4 8s. Id. at the end of 1982, 
to £4 3s. 7d. at the end of 1933, a saving of 4s. 6d. per cent. 
In a full year that saving was worth over £7,000 to the Com- 
missioners. But that was not the only prospective saving in 
interest. The loan debt was reduced by no less than £220,000. 
That represented a substantial saving in interest, and he 
thought, without committing himself, they might look to a 
saving in interest of about £15,000 in 1934. 

Looked at from the mere standpoint of revenue and expen- 
diture, he had every confidence in 1934. His hope was that the 
volume of trade would be greater and so produce a substantial 
increase in revenue. He expressed the view that the Coal Mines 
Act was a retarding influence on volume, and it seemed to him 
to have had an accumulatively bad effect. Happily, the Tyne 
had maintained its proportion of trade, and more than. main- 
tained its position in the coastwise trade and coke market, In 
fact, the coke exports at 952,000 tons was larger than any year 
since 1929. As a result of trade agreements with the Scandina- 
vian countries, the national export to those countries had 
increased by 1,500,000 tons, in which the Tyne had had its 
share, but they had also forced our competitors to throw into 
other markets the coal displaced by the agreements. That 
was evidenced more particularly in the Mediterranean. It was 
doubtful, therefore, whether those agreements had produced the 
benefits which was anticipated at their inception. 


Sunderland’s Deep Water Quay. 


Sunderland Town Council spent considerable time in the 
middle of February discussing the future of the Deep Water 
Quay, but eventually it was decided that the quay should be 
handed over to the Wear Commission to be managed for the 
Town Council for a period of three years. An amendment 
that the quay should be managed by the Council was defeated, 
although the proposer suggested that he was advocating that 


as a first move towards taking over the Wear Commission as 
a whole. A week later, Mr. J, E. Dawson, the chairman of 
the Commission, replied to the criticisms of the Town Council 
members, which he described as merely a political move. Mr. 
Dawson said that the assertion made at the Town Council 
meeting that the Commissioners believed that the quay would 
be a white elephant needed emphatic refutation. They were 
sure that the quay would be one of the port’s finest facilities 
and, if properly managed, would eventually prove a_ great 
attraction, They did not want politics, they wanted trade and 
prosperity for the people of Sunderland. The agreement was 
unanimously ratified. 

At the same meeting of the Wear Commission a report was 
adopted, proposing that an increase of one penny per ton in 
the combined dues and dock charges on all coke and coal 
shipped from the South Docks be made from March Ist, making 
the charges 64d. per ton for coal and 103d. per ton for coke. 
Mr. Dawson said it had become necessary, in view of the fact 
that their revenue was proving insufficient for their needs. 
They had a statutory obligation in such an event to increase 
the dues, 


Wear Trade Figures. 

The coal and coke shipments from the Wear during January 
showed some improvment, the figures being: 1934—403,554 
tons; 1933—378,820 tons. Other exports totalled 4,175 tons, 
compared with 2,804 tons in January, 1933. Imports were 
500 tons lower at 18,231 tons in January, 1934, against 18,737 
tons in the same month of 1933. 


Smart Work at the Staiths. 

February was noteworthy for some smart work at the Tyne 
Staiths. A steamer arrived at 8 o’clock on Friday night, the 
9th of February, and finished at 6 o’clock the next night, hav- 
ing taken on 4,000 tons of coal and bunkers. 

* * * * 

The steamer, ‘‘ P.L.M. 22,’’, arrived on the 11th February 
at Pelaw Main Staiths and sailed with the tide after midnight 
of February 13th. The total quantity of coal shipped was 
8,000 tons of cargo and 650 tons of bunkers, and the actual 
teeming time occupied was 21 hours, 10 minutes for the cargo, 
and 6 hours for the bunkers. 

* * * * 

Following this the ‘‘ Mar Rojo”’ arrived at the same staiths 
early on February 14th and finished loading at 8.5 a.m. next 
day. This steamer took 4,420 tons of cargo in 222 hours. In 
addition, 407 tons of bunkers were shipped in three hours. 








Bombay Port Trust 


At a meeting of the Trustees of the Port of Bombay held on 
13th February, 1934, the following were the main items of 
business disposed of :— 

A Government Notification appointing Mr. P. W. Singleton 
to be a member of the Board of Trustees in the absence of Mr. 
W. W. Nind, was recorded. 

The audited accounts for the half-year ended 30th September, 
1933, were approved for submission to Government. 

The following expenditure estimates were sanctioned :— 

Rs. 10,480 for renewing woodwork of the Ryan Grain 
Market godowns; 

Rs. 16,044 for extending one of the slipways at the work- 
shops to enable it to accommodate the larger dock tugs; 

Rs. 13,400 for laying new electric cables in Alexandra Dock 
and Ballard Pier to replace the old cable inadequate for the 
present-day load. 
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Photo E. Eastern Quay: Warehouse 1 and Sheds. 








Photo F. 














Warehouses and Granaries on Western Quay of Western Basin. 

















Photo B. Western Basin. 
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The advantages of the Copenhagen Freeport with regard 
to customs dues are summed up in the fact that the customs 
authorities in no way interfere with the loading or discharging, 
repacking or transhipment of goods inside the confines of the 
Freeport. 

Besides the warehouses already described there are a number 
of buildings containing offices and institutions connected with 
the Freeport. 

The administration building of the Company is located near 
the South-Western entrance; in close proximity to this there 
is a custom house, a branch of one of the leading Danish banks, 
a post and telegraph office, offices of various steamship com- 
panies, forwarding agencies, provision dealers, restaurants, etc. 

Several firms, foreign as well as Danish, have their private 
office, warehouse and factcry buildings on leasehold grounds 
belonging to the Freeport Company. 
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ELECTRIC CASLES 


An area lying between the Northern and Kronelobs Basins is 
within the Customs limits of the Freeport, and therefore, for 
fiscal purposes, is treated as a freeport, whereas for adminis- 
tration it comes directly under the Port Authority. Two ware- 
houses on the end of the Sundmolen in the Freeport are run 
under similar conditions, one for storage of inflammable fluids, 
the other for films and cartridges. 


Use of the Freeport. 

Copenhagen is the terminus or port of call of a very large 
number of the big oversea steamship lines, and the number 
of such lines making use of the harbour has been rapidly 
growing. Copenhagen is thus in regular and direct connection 
with all continents, and practically in daily intercourse with 
all countries bordering on the Baltic. 

The Copenhagen Freeport can be used in two ways. The 
merchant or manufacturer desirous of shipping goods through 
the Freeport may either arrange with one of the steamship 
companies to have his goods shipped to the port of destination 
on through bill of lading, or shipped to the Freeport on option 
bill of lading, deferring settlement of the final destination 
of the goods until after their arrival at Copenhagen; or the 
exporter may forward his goods direct to the Freeport for 
storing in the company’s warehouses, and from there have 
them transhipped to other ports or directed into Denmark. 
Transit goods are warehoused by the Company free of charge 
for about a fortnight. For those wishing to forward goods 
for storing in the Freeport for transhipment later on, however, 
it is necessary to have a representative in Copenhagen or employ 
a local firm of forwarding agents, as the Freeport Company 
does not undertake forwarding business, but merely executes 
orders given by the shippers to their representative or forward- 
ing agents. 

Goods are discharged by the Freeport Company from ship 
to ship, or to warehouse, or quayside, or for storage in open 
air within the confines of the Port. All delivery takes place 
through special delivery offices. The consignee is entitled to 
have the goods stored, or delivered wholly or in part, and to 
have certain work performed, such for instance as the authorized 
weighing, marking, sampling, inspection, etc., of his goods. 


THROUGH PLATFOR™ 


On application, the Freeport Company will issue warehouse 
warrants. These warrants are not transferable, and may be 
issued either in the name of a firm or the name of bankers, the 
latter form being necessary if a bankers’ loan on the consign- 
ment is desired. 

The warehouse rent charges vary considerably with the nature 
of the goods, the treatment and the temperatures required ; they 
average about one shilling per month per square foot of floor 
space occupied. 

Transport of goods within the area of the Copenhagen 
Freeport is effected by railway truck or cart. 

Most of the warehouses are provided with electric cranes, 
employed for speeding up the storing and delivering of goods. 
No charge is made for the use of these cranes. Only when 
a steam crane has to be used, in the handling of very heavy 
merchandise, a special fee is charged. 


Fig. 1 


Section through Eastern Pier showing 


Three-storied Transit Shed 





With regard to the storage and delivery of grain, the greater 
part of grain arrives in bulk, and is discharged from ship by 
elevator right into the granaries, being subsequently delivered 
from there to the consignees in ship, cart, or railway truck. 

The Freeport Company may undertake the ship’s part of 
the discharging and loading work at a fixed moderate charge 
inclusive of supervision by foreman, taliymen, copying out of 
manifests, electric cargolight on board ship, etc. With regard 
to such work, it is taken for granted that the ship is placing 
its winches, steampower and winchmen at the disposal of the 
Company free of charge. Only dockers accustomed to work of 
this character are emplo.ed on these jobs. Ship’s elevators, 
cranes and other modern appliances are always used, ensuring 
a speedy and safe performance of the work, whether within 
or after ordinary working hours. 


General Powers. 

According to the concession held by the Freeport Company, 
the Company is privileged to carry on the business of a 
Freeport for a period covering 80 years. 

The sanction of the Ministry of Public Works is necessary 
to all leases entered upon between the Company and private 
persons or firms with regard to the erection of buildings for 
industrial purposes on the territory of the Freeport. All rules 
and regulations concerning the management of the Freeport 
have to be sanctioned by this particular Government depart- 
ment, which also fixes all rates charged by the Freeport 
Company, including those for electricity for light and power 
supplied by the Company to leaseholders within the Freeport. 
The fixed rates and regulations cannot be departed from except 
with the consent of the Ministry in question, or in urgent 
cases when it is likely that the sanction of the said Ministry 
will be forthcoming; this sanction, however, must be applied for 
without delay. Goods not warehoused by the Company, but 
stored in private spaces or premises, may be dealt with and 
handled by the owner or his agents without any interference 
from the Company. When requested, the Company is liable 
to warehouse goods and issue warehouse warrants transferable 
without stamp duty in accordance with rules defined by law. 
On payment of the rates fixed and compliance with the stipu- 
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The Port of Copenhagen—continued 


lated regulations, everyone has a right to make use of the 
different contrivances of the Freeport. When compiling the 
statistics of the Freeport, the Company has to comply with 
the regulations laid down by the Ministry of Public Works. 
The appointment and dismissal of employees and_ labourers 
necessary for the management and operation of the Freeport 
are made by the Board of Directors, the sanction of the Minister 
for Public Works, however, has to be obtained to the appoint- 
ment of the managing director, All official instructions have 
to be issued by the Board of Directors. 

Every year the Board of Directors prepare and vote a budget 
or estimate for the coming year. Should any one of the four 
members of the board elected by the Ministry of Public Works 
and the Harbour Board veto this estimate, the estimate shall 
be placed before the Harbour Board. Should the Harbour 
Board refuse to accept the estimate, it will then have to be 
referred to the Minister of Public Works for his decision, the 
Company having to comply with any amendments to the 
estimate made by the Minister. 

The Board of Directors are not authorized to pay expenses 
not included in the estimate, nor to exceed the sum voted for 
expenditure unless sanctioned by the four members elected by 
the Ministry and the Harbour Board. Should this sanction 
be refused, the matter must be placed before the Harbour 
Board. The final decision lies with the Minister of Public 
Works in case the Harbour Board should also refuse to sanction 
any item of expenditure. 

The annual statement of accounts has to be ready not later 
than four months after the end of the year, and to be audited 
by two chartered accountants, one of whom has to be elected 
by the Ministry of Public Works, the other by the Company’s 
shareholders. The chartered accountants are to be paid by 
the Company, the Ministry of Public Works fixing the fee 
to be paid the accountant appointed by that Ministry. The 
auditors are to have access to the books and cash and securities 
of the company at any time, and to have any assistance and 
information they may require from the management. 

The Board of Directors is to consist of not more than eight 
members, two of whom are to be appointed by the Government 
Department at any time in authority with regard to Harbour 
matters (now the Ministry of Public Works), two by the 
Copenhagen Harbour Board from amongst their own members, 
the remaining four being elected by the general meeting of 
the shareholders, shareholding in the company being a neces- 


sary qualification. The senior of these members of the Board 
elected by the shareholders has to retire every year. 

The Company's share capital is 4 million kroner (£220,000) 
in shares of 2,000 kroner each. ~The Company cannot increase 
its capital either by issue of shares or bonds unless _ the 
increase is sanctioned by the Legislature. 

In the distribution of profit, the Copenhagen Harbour 
Board receives a_ preferential payment of 4 per _ cent. 
of up to 4 million kroner of the capital sunk by the Harbour 
Board in the Freeport extension. Five per cent. of the balance 
of the profit has to be laid aside for the reserve and renewal 
funds. These funds can only be drawn upon during the business 
year with the special consent of the Harbour Board. 

Of the residue of the profit, the Harbour Board receives one 
half and the Company the other half until the Company has 
received 4 per cent. of the capital invested by the shareholders. 
Further residue of the profit has to be divided in the proportion 
of four parts to one between the Harbour Board and the Free- 
port Company until the Harbour Board, similarly, has received 
4 per cent. interest on the whole of the capital invested by 
the Board. Any further residue has to be divided equally 
between the Harbour Board and the Freeport Company. 


Relationship with Harbour Board. 

From the two reviews given, in this article and the previous 
one, it will be apparent that the two organisations—the Customs 
Port and the Freeport—are not running in hurtful competition 
but in helpful combination, each Cealing with its own class of 
traffic, one for import and export and the other for transit 
trade. Of the two controlling bodies—the Copenhagen Harbour 
Board or Port Trust (the Havnevaesen) and the Copenhagen 
Freeport Company (the Frihavns Aktieselskab)—the latter is an 
offshoot or adjunct of the former, whilst the former retains a 
large share in financial and administrative responsibility and 
control of the subsidiary body, whose prosperity, in emulating 
that of its parent, may well be a source not of envy, but of 


pride. 


Acknowledgments are due to the Copenhagen Freeport 
Company and, in particular, to Mr. H. Fugl Meyer, the 
Manager and Chief Engineer, for much of the information 
upon which this article is based; also to the Danish Legation 
in London for some of the photographs reproduced. 


Port of Southampton Topics 





Dock Statistics Increase during February. 


OUTHAMPTON Docks statistics for February indicate 
that the trade of the port, taken as a whole, increased 
to a gratifying extent during the month, despite the 
fact that many ships were away cruising. 

The number of vessels inward was the same as in_ the 
corresponding month last year, namely, 169, and outward 
there was a decrease of five, the total falling from 173 to 168. 

The gross and net tonnage returns, however, show an 
encouraging increase, Gross tonnage inward mounted from 
846,120 tons to 998,049 tons, and outward from 902,745 tons 
to 1,086,219 tons, giving advances of 151,929 tons and 183,474 
tons respectively, 

The net returns tell a very similar story, for the inward total 
increased from 433,644 tons to 525,193 tons, and the outward 
from 472,278 tons to 556,730 tons. The advances were, there- 
fore, 91,549 tons and 84,452 tons respectively. 

Perhaps the most gratifying phase of the statistics is the 
increase of nearly 11,000 tons of freight handled in the docks. 
Imports jumped from 28,683 tons to 36,814 tons, an increase 
of 8,131 tons, while exports rose from 27,020 tons to 29,658 
tons, an advance of 2,638 tons. 

The passenger figures were slightly down, compared with 
February, 1933. Inward, the figure was 4,586, as compared 
with 5,227, and outward 5,991, as against 6,308, The respec- 
tive decreases were therefore, 641 and 317. In trooping there 
Was an increase inward of 4,012, and outward a drop of 1,236, 
the totals being 5,139 and 5,095. 


Increase in Shipments of Fruit to Southampton. 


Amazing developments in the South African deciduous and 
citrus fruit trade have taken place in recent years, and 
Southampton has enjoyed the lion’s share of this fast-expanding 
trade. 

The past month has seen the trade in full swing, and on 
March 19th a new record for the port as regards this traffic 


was established. <A total of 318,929 packages of fruit were 


received at the docks, the ‘‘ Edinburgh Castle ’’ bringing 
96,753, the ‘‘ Marconi’? 176,417, and the ‘‘ Meliskerk ”’ 
45,759. Never before on a single day has such a large quan- 


tity of this fruit been received at Southampton, 
he cargoes comprised grapes, pears, apples, plums, man- 
darins, peaches and melons. 


Tobacco Trade Developing at Southampton. 

In the last three years there has been a remarkable develop- 
ment in the tobacco trade through Southampton. In October, 
1930, the s.s. ‘* Malakuta ’’ brought to Southampton 549 tons 
of tobacco, and thus marked the inauguration of a_ regular 
tobacco trade between Southampton and the United States. 
Prior to that date, only small consignments had been shipped 
to Southampton at irregular intervals in the Cunard and White 
Star vessels engaged on the New York service. 

Shipments of raw leaf tobacco, in 10-cwt. tierces, are received 
regularly during most months of the year from Norfolk, 
Virginia, and Boston, Mass, There is a slack period during the 
summer, but the total volume of cargoes discharged amounts 
to some thousands of tons annually. 

Ample accommodation for tobacco storage, with modern 
equipment for expeditious handling, has been provided at 
Southampton Docks. Two commodious warehouses, with up- 
to-date appliances, are reserved exclusively for this traffic, 12 
spacious floors with a total area of 225,290 sq. ft., being avail- 
able. To a lesser extent, other bonded warehouses serve for 
the storage of cigars, etc, 

Most of the imported tobacco is destined for the local factors 
of British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd., and from there cigar- 
ettes are shipped through Southampton principally to the Far 
East and India. 

The total volume of tobacco exported in 1933 was approxi- 
mately 13,000 tons, but this traffic, in common with many 
others, has felt the effects of the trade slump and has shown a 
small decrease. 
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Scottish Harbour Notes 


New Ferry Boat. 


T their last Monthly Meeting the Trustees of the Clyde 
Navigation decided to proceed with the construction 
of a new ferry vessel for passenger and _ vehicular 
traffic across the Clyde, between Yoker and Renfrew, 

the vessel to be of the low-level chain-ferry type and steam 
driven. 

They also adopted recommendations made for the construc- 
tion of a new slipway at Renfrew Ferry to improve the navi- 
gable channel, together with new waiting rooms and other 
works provided, at an estimated cost of £11,000. 


Electricity at Rothesay Dock. 


The Clyde Trustees approved the recommendations of their 
Workshops Committee regarding the proposed supply of 
electric current at Rothesay Dock by the Clyde Valley Electric 
Power Co. for the working of the dock equipment and _ for 
lighting. Current is at present generated by steam engines in 
the Trustees’ power station at the dock. In view of the capital 
expenditure the Trustees would incur in replacing the steam 
engines, it was stated that there would be a_ considerable 
annual saving to the Trust by obtaining from the Clyde Valley 
Company the current required. 

The committee accordingly recommended that, subject to 
enders for the provision of the new plant comparing favour- 
ably with the former tenders, the Trustees enter into an agree- 
ment with the Clyde Valley Company for the suppW of electric 
current required at Rothesay Dock. The agreement is to be 
for a period of fifteen years, and to include provision for two 
years’ notice of termination on either side, a mutual right of 
investigation of the charges for current every three years, with 


a view to their adjustment if necessary, and provision for the 
settlement of differences on the question of charges by an 
arbiter mutually agreed upon or, failing agreement, to be 


appointed by the Electricity Commissioners. 


Increase in Coal Shipments at Greenock. 


In the annual report of the Greenock Chamber of Commerce 
on the condition of trade at the local harbours, it is stated that 
a satisfactory development has arisen out of the re-conditioning 
of the East India Harbour. No fewer than eighteen winter 
steamers now find their winter laying-up accommodation locally 
and, consequently, their annual overhaul and repair provides 
more employment for local tradesmen, Despite the serious 


loss from the decrease in vessels fitting out, the Harbour 
Trust’s surplus of revenue for the year under review 
was only slightly less than that of the previous year. 


It is further noted that the quantity of bunker coal shipped 
abroad was an outstanding and significant development, The 
expansion of this trade since the opening up by the Greenock 
Dockyard Company of the ship-repairing establishment at the 
Garvel Graving Dock exceeded all expectations, and the total 
shipped during the year was no less than one hundred per cent. 
over the previous year. To meet this expansion it will prob- 
ably be found necessary before long to increase the present 
coaling facilities. 


Fraserburgh Harbour Commissioners. 

Fraserburgh Harbour Commissioners have appointed a 
special committee to look into the question of a reduction in 
the local harbour rates and dues, and, after full consideration, 
this committee recommended that they should remain, mean- 
time, on the old basis, but that the situation should again be 
reviewed in the near future. At a recently-held meeting of 
the Commissioners a question was asked concerning what, if 
anything, was being done at the North Harbour entrance with 
a view to ‘‘ quietening ’’ the inner basins, and the reply was 
to the effect that the plans by the engineer were meantime in 
the hands of the Treasury, whose report was being awaited. 
The view was expressed by several members that the North 
Harbour entrance should be closed up and a new entrance cut 
through the North and South Harbours. 




















Coffer dam for one of the piers for the Storstrom Bridge in Denmark. 





DORMAN LONG KRUPP Steel Sheet Piling 





CHIEF FEATURES : 


J. STRENGTH.—The economic distribution of 
material between flanges and web gives this section a 
higher modulus for the same weight than any other 
type of piling. 

The junction is made in the plane of the flange instead 
of in the web, thus ensuring that the section acts asa 
whole in resisting bending stresses. 


2. EASY DRIVING and WITHDRAWAL.—The 
arrangement of this piling allows the groove of the 
interlock always to be driven over the edge of the pile 
already in position. This avoids clogging of the 
grooves and consequent jamming of the piles. 

The chisel pointed interlocks greatly facilitate driving, 
especially in hard ground, and help to keep the piling 
true to line. 


A descriptive booklet, fully illustrated, can be had on application 








DORMAN LONG & Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough 


All Enquiries should be addressed to the London Office at:— 


55, Broadway, Westminster, S.W.| 


Telephone : Victoria 9600. 
Telegrams : “ Pugilism, Sowest, London.” 


DORMAN LONG 
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Notes from Far Eastern Ports 





Ceylon 
Colombo Port Commission. 


T a meeting of the Colombo Port Commission held 
recently many matters of interest were discussed and 
passed, and among them were the following :— 

When a steam crane is ordered and the order is 
subsequently cancelled after steam has been got up, without 
any lifts being made, a charge of Rs. 4 shall be recovered as 
cost of raising steam, together with an additional charge of 
Re. 1 per hour, or part thereof, for the time which elapsed 
between the booking of the crane and its cancellation. 

When a steam crane is ordered and its use is delayed, a 
charge of Re. 1 per hour, or part thereof, will be made for the 
total time in any one day during which the steam crane stands 
by without making any lifts. 

The Commission also approved the proposed scheme for the 
Beira Lake. It was agreed that the provision for a plant for 
dredging the Beira Lake be included for consideration, in Draft 
Estimates 1934-35. 

The following estimates (for the financial year 1934-35) 
having been circulated to members, were approved at the 
meeting :— 

Harbour Engineer’s estimate for Rs. 75,000 for materials 
for moorings and re-conditioning harbour buoys. 

Harbour Engineer’s estimate for Rs. 30,500 for spare parts 
and renewals of plant and machinery, 

Harbour Engineer’s estimate for Rs. 56,000 for the re- 
construction of Coaling Jetties, Nos. 1 and 18. 

Harbour Engineer’s estimate for Rs. 3,400 for re-roofing 
No. 6 warehouse. 

Harbour Engineer’s estimate for Rs. 837 for completing the 
extension of the fire main at the passenger jetty. 


Colombo Coal Imports during the last Two Years. 
Coal imports to Colombo during 1933 show an increase over 
those of 1932. The figures were as follows :— 











1932 1933 

Tons Tons 
January ao 29,983 48,356 
February ler ag ihe 42,443 20,213 
March te feed 46,204 44,932 
April Sass “idles 33,454 15,131 
May bbe Pica 32,339 39,739 
June ee er 24,876 45,595 
July seat eid 32,238 32,487 
August ean! Sa 38,000 32,692 
September... ... 22,435 52,198 
October pene 21,775 30,105 
November... 7,779 37,201 
December metals Se 18,521 6,268 
: | ae 350,047 404,917 





Coal Bunkers supplied to Steamers at Colombo during 1932 
and 1933. 


Coal bunkers to steamers supplied at the Port of Colombo 
during 1932 and 1933 were as follows :— 








1932 1933 








Number Number 
Bunkered Tons Bunkered Tons 

January ome. leap 69 19,099 76 21,376 
February. ..._.... 75 23,231 55 13,253 
March Pei 63 21,350 69 19,878 
April ore 72 14,947 69 19,473 
May geey ae 74 20,344 76 23,490 
June Age 54 20,827 82 23,720 
July eae ieee 68 15,312 80 20,118 
August ee 58 19,582 59 16,476 
September ... ... 58 15,284 48 12,057 
October seer ides 53 13,107 56 16,376 
November ... ... 66 17,706 56 15,084 
December... ... 58 13,165 55 16,482 

| ee 768 913,954 781 217,783 








Oil Bunkers and Others. 
The oil-burning vessels and vessels burning oil or coal which 
called at Colombo during 1932 and 1933 were as follows :— 








1932 1932 1933 1933 
Oil Bunkers Oil or Coal Oil Bunkers Oil or Coal 

January Sain ak 84 3 88 - 
February a 95 1 8&3 1 
March iss cisd v7 t 100 3 
April See ads 88 5 84 q 
May ge haat 94 3 94 2 
June Rn hae 84 2 75 4 
July [ae 73 ] 93 4 
August ee 77 2 8&2 3 
September... ... 84 1 87 1 
October AD oak 91 4 98 3 
November Ae y2 2 98 3 
December iene Shee 90 3 103 2 

| re 1,029 31 1,085 29 





Transport by Water. 

A scheme for the widening or duplicating the existing lake 
to Colombo Harbour canal locks is now being formulated by 
the Cotombo Port Commission authorities in view of the grow- 
ing popularity of this waterway and the anticipated increase of 
its present volume of traffic. The contemplated scheme, it 
is learnt, is estimated to cost about three lakhs of rupees. The 
scheme includes the provision of new sites for stores on the 
lake front by the reclamation of its swampy portions and the 
straightening out of other portions so as to render them suit- 
able as building sites, It is understood that the authorities 
anticipate a big sudden demand on the lake front by commer- 
cial firms dealing in tea and rubber. One consequence of such 
a development would be that the lake to harbour lighter traffic 
would increase so much as to lead to serious congestion in the 
single canal, which now has direct connection with the harbour. 
Hence the necessity for either widening or duplicating the 
locks, 


Vessels calling at Colombo in January. 

During the month of January, 238 vessels of all description, 
with a tonnage of 1,031,592, called at Colombo with cargo or 
in ballast. Of this number fifteen were sailing vessels. Sixteen 
of these vessels called to coal or for oil bunkers. 

The number of vessels cleared during the month was 242, 
with a tonnage of 1,054,226; of this number 44, including 15 
which called for bunkers, left in ballast. 


Colombo Customs Figures for February. 

The statistics given below indicate the extent to which the 
Colombo Customs benefited in February, more than it did in 
the same period in 1933. 

The increased revenue obtained in February showed a 
difference of Rs. 670,221.21 over the corresponding period in 
1933, and that in spite of decreased export duties from three 
important heads. 





January, 1934 January, 1933 
upees Rupees 
IMPORT DUTIES 
Cotton Mfgs. a ae soe 100,563.00 
Grain une = ~— 941,294.39 
Kerosene and Motor Spirits ... 428,302.39 
Malt Liquor, Wines, Spirits ... 162,785.57 
Sugar eeF nas 485,869.99 
Other Goods 1,275,078.70 


76,540.52 
766,413.30 
126,876.12 
167,880.62 
600,894.17 
969,482.64 





(a) Total Import Duties 8,393 ,892.04 2,708,087 .37 


EXPORT DUTIES 


Cocoa soi puts a roe 8,018.05 8,313.52 
‘Tea ei is Le as 340,784.23 355,125.03 
Other Goods cs ‘sea te 5.54 1,980.36 





365,418.91 
1,402.84 


348,807.82 


(b) Total Export Duties 
eee oe 2,430.11 


Sundries 





Grand otal, Imports and Exports 3,745,129.97 


3,074,909.12 





Japan 
Japanese Shipping Matters. 

Japanese shipping lines operating on East Indian routes 
decided to increase all freight rates by 25 per cent. from March, 
1934. The increase has been made necessary by the reduction 
by the Japanese Government of their shipping subsidies, From 
this announcement it is gathered that Japan is experiencing 
increasing difficulty in maintaining her comparative powers. 


Japan Uses More Coal. 

Largely due to the increased demand from the heavy indus- 
tries, Japanese collieries increased their output last year by 
five million tons to a total of over thirty million tons. In 
addition, nearly four million tons were imported from Japanese 
colonies and foreign countries, notably, Manchukuo, Twenty- 
eight million tons of coal were consumed in Japan in 1935, 
three million used to bunker Japanese ships, 700,000 for 
foreign ships, and 1,652,000 exported. 








Goods Traffic at Italian Ports in 1933 


During 1933 the total cargo landed at and shipped from 
Italian ports amounted to 32,169,000 tons, of which 64 per 
cent., or 20,500,000 tons, was carried in Italian bottoms, and 
36 per cent., or 11,669,000, in foreign bottoms, 

During the whole of 1932, the total cargo carried wis 
30,374,000, of which 19,200,000 tons (68 per cent.) were 
carried in Italian bottoms, and 11,174,000 (37 per cent.) in 
foreign bottoms. 

Comparing the two years, there has therefore been n 
increase in 1983 of 6 per cent. (1,795,000 tons) in the to al 
cargo carried, and of 7 per cent. (1,300,000 tons) in the cargo 
carried in Italian bottoms. 
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Cochin Harbour 





Scheme for Lighting the Entrance Channel and Inner Harbour 





BY A CORRESPONDENT 








A General View of Cochin Harbour and its Entrance, taken from the Air. 








The Entrance to the Harbour 


is from the right-hand corner in the front. 


HE after consultation with 
the Durbars of 
sanctioned an interesting’ scheme 
entrance channel and inner harbour at 

will be remembered that the entrance channel is 

miles long and runs through the open sea. It was thought 
at first that this channel could be lighted by a_ system of 
narrow beam searchlights, placed on dolphins, which were to 
be switched on and off as required. Though this would have 
been economical to maintain, there was some doubt whether it 
would be entirely satisfactory and it was accordingly discarded. 

At the sea end of the channel there is already a lighted buoy 
which shows a white flash every fifth second. It is proposed 
to place three buoys, each showing a white flash for half-a- 
second in every two seconds along the starboard or southern 
side of the channel and three buoys each showing a red flash 
of the same duration and frequency on the port or northern 
As these lights will have a visibility of six miles in 
ordinary clear weather, they will afford ample guidance to 
pilots taking vessels through the channel. 

As the pilots bring the ships towards the harbour mouth, they 
will be able to pick up two green leading lights placed on two 
lattice steel masts, 60 and 80ft. high, which are to be erected 
to the north of Willingdon Island. The lower light will flash 
for half-a-second in every two seconds so that in thick weather 
it will more easily catch the pilot’s eye. These two green 
lights will guide the pilots through the first part of the har- 
bour, before coming to the Mattancherri Channel, where the 
Steamers are berthed. The northern side of the deep water 
harbour will be marked by two buoys showing red flashes, the 
country sailing craft having their anchorage to the north of 
these buoys. 

The Mattancherri Channel is to be lighted by a line of four 
buoys showing white flashes on the starboard or south-western 
side and by a similar line of buoys showing red flashes on the 
port or north-eastern side. These flashes will be of the same 
duration and frequency as those of the buoys lighting the 
entrance channel. 

The scheme is estimated to cost under Rs. 1,40,000 
(£10,500) and is to be put in hand at once, so that it can be 
completed before the next monsoon. It will add very con- 
siderably to the advantages of the very fine natural harbour at 


Madras, 


Government of 


Cochin. It 
some 


side. 


Travancore and Cochin States, have 
for lighting the 


three 


Cochin and will enable ships, which do not wish to waste 
valuable time waiting for daylight 
steamers—to enter and leave the port in all normal weathers at 
any hour of the day or night. 


such as passenger 








Port of London Notes 


London’s Shipping. 

During the week ended March 2nd, 980 vessels, representing 
869,925 net register tons, used the Port of London; 472 
vessels (676,347 net register tons) were to and from Empire 
and Foreign Ports and 508 vessels (193,578 net register tons) 
were engaged in coastwise traffic. 


+ + - * 


During the week ended March 9th, 1,092 vessels, represent- 
ing 993,970 net register tons, used the Port of London; 448 
vessels (770,158 net register tons) were to and from Empire 
and Foreign Ports and 644 vessels (223,812 net register tons) 
were engaged in coastwise traffic. 


* * * * 
During the week ended March 16th, 1,083 vessels, repre- 
senting 897,364 net register tons used the Port of London; 
458 vessels (681,524 net register tons) were to and from 


Empire and Foreign Ports and 625 vessels (215,840 net register 
tons) were engaged in coastwise traffic. 
* * . 


During the week ended March 23rd, 921 vessels, represent- 


ing 977,528 net register tons, used the Port of London; 
180 vessels (750,702 net register tons) were to and from 
Empire and Foreign Ports, and 441 vessels (226,626 net 


register tons) were engaged in coastwise traffic. 


Tilbury Passenger Landing Stage. 


During the month of February, 29 vessels, totalling 248,785 
gross register tons used the P.L.A. Tilbury Passenger Landing 
Stage. 
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Notes of the Month 





Weser Inland Shipping in January, 1934. 

The first two weeks of the new year were still affected by the 
blockage by ice which began on the 5th December, 1933. 
However, from about the 9th January, 1934, vessels were able 
to ply on certain stretches, but through traffic only got into full 
swing once more both on the Middle and Upper Weser from 
the 15th January on. 

The water level on the Weser until the middle of January 
was very low, but it rose from the 16th, as a result of heavy 
rainfall. On the Upper Weser full loading was possible on 
eight and on the Middle Weser on nine days. 

In goods traffic through the Bremen Weser Lock the quan- 
tity of goods was 122,000 tons, of which 80,700 tons fell to 
downstream traffic and 41,300 to upstream. Comparison with 
the previous month cannot be made as the latter was entirely 
under the influence of the ice blockage. However, it may be 
remarked that in January, 1933, only 68,000 tons, i.e., 54,000 
tons, or 80 per cent. less were carried, although this month 
only had ten days’ ice blockage compared with fifteen days in 
1934. Compared with the previous year, coal, gravel and 
stone transports were considerably larger downstream. Up- 
stream chiefly piece goods, flour, timber, grain and_ coals, 
showed increases. 


Port of London Developments. 


The Port of London Authority have authorised the expendi- 
ture of nearly £80,000 for the erection of new timber storage 
sheds at the Surrey Commercial Docks. The demand for more 
under-cover storage has increased partly as a result of an 
increase in the importation of softwood from Canada since the 
Ottawa Agreements and partly on account of the preference of 
merchants to store certain descriptions of timber under cover 
which were formerly accommodated in the open. The sheds 
to be erected at Canada Yard, Stave Dock and South Dock, 
Surrey Commercial Docks will provide for an additional 22,250 
tons of softwood, etc. 

Since 1923 the Port Authority have erected new modern 
sheds at the Surrey Commercial Docks for the storage of 
133,980 tons of timber. The total storage capacity for timber 
at these docks is now 461,050 tons. 


Ship Canal Improvement. 


The monthly approximate traffic return of the Manchester 
Ship Canal Company for February is very satisfactory. The 
month’s receipts from the main waterway are given as £81,094, 
against £100,299 in January, and only £70,949 in February, 
1933. 

For the first two months of this year receipts — totalled 
£181,395, an increase of £7,547 as compared with the first two 
months of 1933. 


Stonehaven Harbour Board require grant from Fishery Board. 


Stonehaven Harbour Board is to make another attempt to 
secure a grant from the Fishery Board to meet the cost of 
their damaged breakwater. At the annual meeting of the 
Board it was reported that the estimated cost of repairing the 
jetty was £25,000, and that the Fishery Board were not pre- 
pared to give a grant. In the circumstances, it was suggested 
that the Harbour Board should put forward another applica- 
tion for a grant from the Fishery Board, and, in reaching this 
decision, it was agreed to enlist the assistance of Mr. C. M. 
Barclay-Harvey, M.P. for Kincardine and West Aberdeenshire. 
In the course of the discussion Councillor Elmslie asked if the 
expenditure of such a big sum of money on the harbour was 
justified, and in reply it was pointed out by other members 
that Stonehaven had the only harbour of refuge between the 
Firth of Forth and Aberdeen. It had twice saved the Gourdon 
fleet recently. In certain winds Arbroath and Montrose were 
no use, and Aberdeen was too far for a ship to run in a storm. 

At the same meeting of Stonehaven Harbour Board the 
accounts for the year showed that the income over that period 
was £395, and the expenditure was £925; thus leaving a 
debit balance of £530, which, however, included an outlay of 
£725 for repair work on the new pier. It was explained that 
the position in regard to the repair work was that it was esti- 
mated to cost £1,400, half of which was to be paid by grant 
from the Fishery Board. Up till January they had expended 
£725, and had received an instalment of £433 from the 
Fishery Board. 


Submarine Launched at Barrow-in-Furness. 


An interesting feature of the launch of H.M. Submarine 
** Clyde,’’ which took place on March 15th, at the Naval Con- 
struction Works of Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd., Barrow-in- 
Furness, is the fact that she is the 163rd submarine to be 
constructed by the Company. Since the earliest days of the 
submarine the Company has specialised in this form of Naval 
construction, and out of 30 ordered from private yards since 


the Great War 24 have been constructed at Barrow-in-Furness, 

A sister vessel, H.M.S. ‘‘ Thames,’’ which was built in 
1932 by Vickers-Armstrongs made a non-stop run from Ports- 
mouth to Venice in seven days at an average speed of over 
17 knots. 

The ‘‘ Clyde’? was launched by Mrs. Laurence, the wife 
of Rear-Admiral N. F, Laurence, D.S.O., Rear-Admiral of 
Submarines, and the company present included representa- 
tives of the British Admiralty, and Officers of the Brazilian 
and Fortuguese Naval Commissions, 


Shipping at Italian Ports in January, 1934. 

During the month of January, 1934, ships entering Italian 
ports numbered 16,314 of a total tonnage of 6,702,384 tons, 
discharging 1,946,615 tons of goods and landing 185,816 
passengers. During the same period 16,285 ships, having a 
total tonnage of 6,855,957 tons left after having loaded 
661,627 tons of goods and embarked 182,381 passengers. 

The general movement was therefore 32,599 vessels, of a 
total tonnage of 13,558,341 tons; the total tonnage of goods 
carried was 2,608,242, and the number of passengers embarked 
and disembarked 368,197. 

The Italian flag participated in the following proportion in 
the general trafic; 95 per cent. as regards the number of 
ships; 80 per cent. as regards nett tonnage; 62 per cent. as 
regards the quantity of goods loaded and unloaded, and 99 per 
cent. as regards the number of passengers embarked and dis- 
embarked. 

During the corresponding month of 1933 the percentages 
were 94, 80, 58 and 99 respectively. 

The Transport of a 24-ton Excavator by Aeroplane. 

At one time excavators were mounted on rail wheels only, 
then road wheels were introduced, which, in recent years, 
have been almost entirely supplanted by caterpillar tracks. 
The caterpillar tracks have given so much mobility to excava- 
ting machinery that the joke has often been made, ‘‘ Why not 
fit them with wings to enable them to fly? ’’ Now Ruston- 
Bucyrus, Ltd., of Lincoln, have received an order for an 
excavator which, although it will not be fitted with wings or 
planes, will be transported by air to the site where it is re- 
quired to work. 

The machine has been ordered by Bulolo Gold Dredging, 
Ltd., of New Guinea, for their property situated at a height 
of 2,250 ft. above sea level, 35 miles in a direct line from the 
coast, from which no road of any description exists. 

When the construction of a road from the coast to the pro- 
perty was considered, it was found that, to cross the inter- 
vening range of mountains through a pass, the minimum 
height of which is 4,000 ft., the road would have to be ninety 
miles long, and would cost £200,000 to build. Even then the 
difficulty of transportation would not be entirely solved because 
of the cost of maintaining the road in a tropical country such 
as New Guinea. 

During the time the property was being proved and 
developed, aeroplanes were used to obtain access to it, and 
so it was decided to look into the possibilities of dispensing 
witha road entirely by using aeroplanes for transporting, not 
only the necessary supplies, but all the machinery required for 
gold mining. 

Eventually air transport was decided upon and two dredgers 
have already been carried by this method to the gold-fields. 
The enterprising Bulolo Company have now ordered a Ruston- 
Bucyrus 21-B % cub. yd. Diesel excavator, with the stipulation 
that the machine must be suitably supplied in packages for 
transportation frcm the coast to the mine by means of aero- 
planes. 

The. machine, which is on its way out to New Guinea, is a 
standard shovel of a total weight of 24 tons. The heaviest 
piece weighs 2 tons 2 cwts., and the longest piece—the boom, 
21. ft. long—has been sent out complete without being 
shortened or sectionalised, as the aeroplane will accommodate 
this. The 21-B has a bucket of 3? cub. yd. capacity, and is 
driven by means cf a four-cylinder Ruston’ Diesel engine of 
70. h.p. 


Construction of Upper Silesian. Industrial Canal Commenced. 


The construction of the Upper Silesian Industrial Canal has 
been commenced, . The work will take the next four years, th 
costs will amount to Rm. 41 million, and over 4,000 men wi 
be found work. 

The plans of the canal have also been finally settled. |! 
will begin at Cosel, the harbour on the Oder, running nort 
of Klodnitz and then eastwards to the Sersno stream. Th 
harbour on the other end will be west of Gleiwitz. The can: 
will thus be 40 kilometres long and form a fairly straig! 
connection of the Upper Silesian industrial district with th 
Oder. The first section of 8 kilometres is part of the projecte | 
Oder-Danube Canal. 
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Review of the Work of the Port of London Authority, made by the Chairman, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Ritchie of Dundee, at the Meeting of the Board on the 22nd March, 1934 





T the conclusion of my review of the work of the 

Authority during the three years ended March, 1931, 

I referred to the critical condition of the business of 

the country generally, and pointed out that this was 

bound to be reflected in the trade of the Port of London. The 

world-wide depression has had its effect but, fortunately, 

there are grounds for thinking that we have started on the 

up-grade again. The particulars which follow of the trade of 

the Port during the three years for which this Board was 
elected will therefore be of special interest. 


Trade of the Port. 


The statistics for the year previous to the period 
review are given for the purposes of comparison. 


under 


Shipping. 

The total net registered tonnage of vessels that arrived at 
and departed from the whole of the Port of London with 
cargoes and in ballast from and to British possessions and 
foreign countries and coastwise was as follows :— 





Year ended 31st Dec. Tons 


1930 58,085,598 
1931 56,074,536 
1932 53,903,886 
1933 


56,480,004 


The tonnage for 1933 represents a decrease of 
tons, or 2.8 per cent., compared with that of 1930. 

The tonnage for 1930 was 15.9 per cent. of the total for 
the United Kingdom, while that for 1933 was 16.9 per cent. 

The net registered tonnage of vessels that entered and left 
the Authority’s wet docks was as under :— 


1,605,594 


Year ended 3lst March 


Tons 
1930 33,344,028 
193] 32,978,102 
1932 31,360,462 
1933 29,381,786 








The tonnage for 1933 shows 
compared with that of 1930. 


a decrease of 11.9 per cent., 


The gross registered tonnage of ships that used the 
Authority’s dry docks was :— 
Year ended 31st March Tons 


1930 3,422,888 
1931 o _ se im 3,471,539 
1932 ~ 7 — see 2,975,648 

3,279,618 


1933 


The last-mentioned figure is a decrease of 
that of 1980. 

The value of the total overseas imports and exports (ex- 
cluding transhipments under bond) of the United Kingdom 
and of the Port of London was :— 


4.2 per cent. on 





London's 


United Kingdom London percentage of 
£ £ U.K. 


Year ended 31st Dec. 


603,742,464 ‘ie 35.5 


1930 1,701 566,086 

1931 1,315,741,785 492,400,746 37.4 
1932 1,117,715,325 409,371,649 36.6 
1933 1,092,348,827  ... — — 


rhe tonnage of goods imported into and exported from the 
Port of London, from and to British possessions and foreign 
countries and coastwise (including transhipments) was :— 


Year ended 31st March Tons 


1930 36,440,676 
1931 35,151,353 
1932 34,051,942 
1933 34,321,862 


rhe under-noted tonnage of import and export 
handled by the Authority over their quays :— 


goods was 





Year ended 3lst March 


Tons 
1930 3,039,388 
1931 2,886,816 
1932 2,991,649 
1933 


2,497,479 


In addition, import and export goods as under were passed 
over the quays at berths let by the Authority to ship-owners 
and others who handle the goods themselves :— 


Year ended 3lst March 


Tons 
1932 = — sa 1,136,011 
1933 nan sins _ me 1,152,217 


The tonnages previous to 1932 are not available. 

The increase in tenants’ traffic is mainly due to the greater 
number of premises let and not to an increase in the volume 
of traffic handled by individual tenants. Some of the most 
important tenancies are held by ship-owners in the Short Sea 
Trade who, in common with other shipping companies, have 
suffered from the general trade depression. 

The stocks of goods in the warehouses controlled by the 
Authority on the 3lst March of each year were as under :— 


On 3lst March Tons 
1930 645,036 
1931 621,326 
1932 §22 335 
1933 508,824 


Finances. 

The capital expenditure of the Authority on the 3lst March 
of each of the years shown, after deducting the amounts 
written off to Capital Redemption Account, was as under :— 


4 


39,496,290 


1930 

193] 39,751,874 

1932 39,945,124 
39,842,254 


1933 





The borrowing powers of the Authority at the 3lst March, 
1930, stood at £43,000,000, and remained unaltered until the 
16th June, 1932, when they were increased to £45,000,000 
under the Port of London (Various Powers) Act, 1932. At 
the present time these powers have been exercised to the 
extent of £40,307,958, leaving a balance of £4,692,042 unex- 
hausted, Against the last-mentioned sum a further expendi- 
ture of £695,022 has been authorised, 

On 16th March, 1932, the Authority made an issue at the 
price of £1014 per cent. of £2,000,000 Port of London 5 per 
cent, Inscribed Stock redeemable at par on Ist June, 1970, 
with the option on their part of redeeming the Stock in whole 
or in part at par on or after Ist June, 1950, after six months’ 
notice, The issue was made for the purpose of repaying the 
£2,000,000 Port of London Bills which had been issued to meet 
capital expenditure. 

On 9th January, 1934, the Authority decided to give the 
holders of £12,961,874 4 per cent. ‘‘ B’’ Stock notice of 
the intention of the Authority to redeem the whole of that 
stock on Ist August, 1934. They also approved the issue of 
Registered Port Stock to a similar amount bearing interest 
at the rate of 34 per cent. redeemable at par on Ist August, 
1975, with an option to the Authority of redeeming in whole 
or in part at par on or after Ist August, 1965, the issue price 
being £100 per cent. The holders of Port of London 4 per 
cent, ‘‘ B’’ Stock were given the right of converting their 
holdings in whole or in part into an equivalent amount of the 
new issue. 


Port of London Stocks to the value of £614,248 held on 
account of Redemption Fund Investments were cancelled in 
January, 1933, and a further amount of £12,673 has been 


cancelled during the past six months. 

The amount which stood to the credit of the Authority’s 
Statutory Stock Redemption Funds on the 3lst March, 1933, 
was £531,129. Supplementary to the statutory requirements 
for the redemption of Port Stock, provisional Redemption 
Funds are in operation for the redemption of certain expendi- 
ture in respect of which borrowing powers have not yet been 
exercised. At 31st March, 1933, the balance of those funds 
amounted to £122,233, 

Since the Authority were established in 1909 they have pro- 
vided a total sum of £4,750,177 in respect of these and similar 
funds. 

The amount of the Reserve Fund remains at £1,000,000, 
and is fully invested in Trustee securities, which stand in the 
books at less than the mean market prices, Since 3lst March, 


1922, when the Fund reached the then maximum, the interest 
on the investments has been credited to Net Revenue Account, 
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Under the Port of London (Various Powers) Act, 1932, the 
statutory maximum of the Reserve Fund was increased to 
£2,000,000. 

The General Fund for Maintenance and Renewal of Pre- 
mises, Plant, etc., now stands at £143,878, against which 
expenditure amounting to £53,918 has been authorised. 

The Insurance Fund had an amount of £638,994 standing 
to its credit on 31st March, 1933. 

For the last financial year which ended on 31st March, 1933, 
there was a deficit of £77,194, which reduced the ‘‘ carry for- 
ward ”’ into the current year to £397,181. 

The General Manager submitted a comprehensive report in 
October, 1932, on the working costs of the Authority’s under- 
taking and various proposals were adopted which were 
estimated to effect an annual saving of £123,455. A large 
part of this sum was saved immediately, while the balance is 
being effected by absorption of staff. The total savings that 
have been made since 1922 in administration and operating 
expenses of the Authority’s undertaking, excluding savings 
obtained by reductions in wages and the benefit of de-rating 
under the Local Government Act, 1929, now amount to 
£700,000 per annum, and further savings amounting to 
£30,000 have been approved and will be brought into operation 
as opportunity offers. : : 

As a consequence of the further economies effected in work- 
ing costs and the reductions in pay of dock labourers in 
January, 1932, various charges to ship-owners and merchants 
have been reduced, The total reductions in charges from 
January, 1925, to the present time amount to £1,024,000 per 
annum. 


Port of London Authority—continued 


April, 1934 


In September, 1933, the General Manager submitted a 
report in which the financial and trading position of the 
Authority was reviewed, and in which it was stated that various 
suggestions may be put forward later with the object of 
strengthening the position of the Authority, 


New Works and Improvements. 

Since the completion of the major improvements at Tilbury, 
India and Millwall and Surrey Commercial Docks mentioned 
in my last review, comparatively few new extensions and 
improvements have been undertaken, but a number of minor 
works at various docks, for which pecuniary assistance was 
given by H.M. Government through their Unemployment 
Grants Scheme, have been completed and brought into use. 

Owing to the popularity of the summer cruises organised by 
various shipping companies during 1933, occasions arose when 
two ships were berthed simultanecusly at Tilbury Passenger 
Landing Stage, and in order properly to cope with two vessels 
at a time, a gantry for passengers was constructed at the upper 
end of the stage. 

A new dredger, ‘‘ Tilbury II.,’’ was purchased and put into 
commission in March, 1932, to replace the obsolete dredger 
** Tilbury.’’ 

During the three years 3,222,115 cubic yards of material were 
removed from the bed of the river by dredging, in order to 
maintain and improve the channels. The quantity of mud 
removed from the docks during the same_ period totalled 
3,799,464 cubic yards. 

The wreck-raising service removed, during the three years, 
66 vessels from the river and 11 from the docks. 





Aden Port Trust 





The following are the returns for the month of January, 
1934, of shipping using the Port :— 











The total value of imports, excluding Government Stores, 
was Rs. 44,58,000/-, as compared with Rs. 45,06,000/- for 
January, 1933, and of exports Rs. 30,40,000/-, as compared 


No. Tonnage with Rs. 25,17,000/-. 
Merchant Vessels — oe “ — a The total value of both imports and exports together was 
° », under ons ove . mA ¢ i a : ee ae : 
aio ga 12 25,713 Rs. 74,98,000, , as compared with Rs. 70,23,000/- for the 
Dhows de a ioe ue Mi 104 5,073 corresponding month last year. 
Imports during the month were above those for January, 
—e ao 20 61.898 1983, in the case of grain, pulse and flour, raw hides, raw 
Merchant Vessels over wisi 24 St skins, sugar, white piece goods, manufactured tobacco; and. 
TRADE OF THE PORT. 
| Imports. Exports 
Article. Unit | 1g a cere 
Quantity. Se Quantity. _ 
et Ith ee ee ie ft See e. 
| 
Coal wie ies ee need) Tons 1,979 43,601 0 0 
Coffee poe nis ove a Cwts. 6,678 1,84,285 8,333 2,81,426 
Grain, Pulse and Flour $se “ws he 53,965 2,49,111 39,297 1,65,169 
Gums and Resins ... a ooo ie 3,155 44,572 3,089 64,944 
Hardware ... ees dos one sins 0) 21,080 0 27,232 
Hides, raw nm see tes No. 2,215 2,451 7,933 8,128 
Oii, Fuel ... ine oes Jo Tons 51,832 13,70,800 0 0 
» Kerosene ade oe ei Gls. 20,000 13,500 1,776 1,267 
» Petrol oha on <a» i ee 21,971 17,370 640 720 
Salt abs da ee ia Tons 0 0 43,055 4,27,575 
Seeds ade bes om oan Cwts. 1,925 13,376 487 3,937 
Skins, raw ove vee oie No. | 456,852 2,56,258 734,433 5,47,537 
Sugar en ee ‘ioe ane Cwts. 57,382 2,89,269 22,338 1,14,578 
Textiles— | 
Piece Goods, Grey aes a Yds. 8,293,642 4,07,640 8,304,460 4,28,600 
” ” White oes Pa Pa | 581,840 95,634 346,882 60,553 
» x Printed or Dyed ve 786,147 1,55,010 1,140,119 2,41,414 
Twist and Yarn ost ee i. Lbs. 134,700 56,295 107,370 45,379 
Tobacco, Unmanufactured ... Le a 160,132 26,136 293,776 42,334 
m Manufactured a 56,294 44,296 29,209 17,493 
Other Articles ; ove + | No. of Pkges. | 56,748 9,73,257 27,002 3,98,588 
Treasure, Private... ose és a 0 1,94,173 0 1,63,290 
Total ... = | ~~ 44,58,114 | ~_ 30,40, 164 














The number of merchant vessels over 200 tons that used 
the Port in January, 1934, was 124, as compared with 129 in 
the corresponding month last year, and the total tonnage was 
509,000, as compared with 518,000. 

Excluding coal, salt, fuel oil and Military and Naval Stores 
and transhipment cargo, the total tonnage of imports in the 
month was 11,300, and of exports 6,900, as compared with 
8,600 and 5,900 respectively for the corresponding month last 
year, 


below in the case of coffee, gums and resins, hardware, seeds, 
grey and printed or dyed piece goods, twist and yarn, unmanu- 
factured tobacco, and private treasure. 

Exports were above those for January, 1933, in the case of 
coffee, grain, pulse and flour, gums and resins, hardware, raw 
hides, raw skins, sugar, white and printed or dyed piece goods, 
manufactured tobacco; and below in the case of seeds, grey 
piece goods, twist and yarn, unmanufactured tobacco, and 
private treasure. 
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Level Lutting Cranes at G.W.R. Swansea. 


MOSSEND, near GLASGOW. 
Telephones—Head Office and Works : Motherwell 355. 
London Office : Victoria 2101. 





Clyde Crane and Engineering Co., Ltd., 


“Clyde, Motherwell.” 







As the exhauster units for small pneu- 
matic plants with capacities up to 40 
tons per hour, this pump is unrivalled. 
The power consumption is about 0.9 
H.P. per ton of material lifted. For 
efficient, dustless and rapid handling of 
granular materiai the Spencer “Thirty” 
is unequalled. 


Telegrams— 


SPENCER (MELKSHAM) LTD. 





XV 


SPENCER 


“THIRTY ” 
VACUUM PUMP 


FOR SMALL INTAKE 


PLANTS 








UR Pneumatic 

Handling Plants 
are installed in many 
of the larger Gran- 
aries and Mills. Two 
of our Plants at 
Liverpool have a 
combined capacity of 
1,000 tons of grain 
per hour, and, in one 
week one of these 
plants, handling 500 
tons per hour, un- 
loaded 30,000 tons 
of grain. 
Wealso manufacture 
conveyors and ele- 
vators for handling 
all classes of materials 


Please write 
for our illustrated 


booklet free on request 


MELKSHAM, 


WILTS. 














RNARD™ 



























Manufactured by: 


Wm. GOODAGRE & SONS Ltd. 


RUSSELL ROAD, 
VICTORIA DOCKS, 
LONDON, E.16 


Phone : ALBERT DOCK 1741-2-3-4. 
Grams: “GOODACRE,” LONDON. 
Codes : A.B.C. Sth Edition & Bentley's. 























HAGAN EL FAVOR MENCIONAR EL “DOCK AND 





HARBOUR AUTHORITY” CUANDO ESCRIBEN 








A LOS ANUNCIANTES. 
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United States and Canadian Ports Statistics’ 


Value of Foreign Trade at Atlantic Coast Ports. 


HE value of imports and exports at a selected list of 

Atlantic Coast ports for the calendar years 1933 and 

1932 is given below. The foreign trade at each of 

the seven ports listed, shows a net increase over the 

previous year. All of these ports, with the exception of Boston, 

registered increases in exports. This decrease, however, 

amounting to 24 per cent., was well overbalanced by the 

decidedly large increase of 28 per cent. in imports, giving a 

net increase of 19.2 per cent. for Boston, the largest percentage 
increase of any of the ports in the list. 

It should be recalled that foreign trade was on a downward 
trend during the first half of 1933, and that the increases for 
the year are therefore due to the very substantial gains made 
in the second half. 








Exports 
Calendar Years Net Change 

a oes ss ‘ae Per cent. 
Boston, Mass. ... 11,943,000 15,731,000 — 3,788,000 — 24.1 
New York, N.Y. 505,065,000 475,423,000 + 29,642,000 + 6.2 
Philadelphia, Pa. 47,848,000 39,624,000 + 8,224,000 + 20.8 
Baltimore, Md. ... 25,583,000 24,489,000 + 1,094,000 + 4.5 

Norfolk & Newport 
News, Va. eg 76,285,000 68,826,000 + 7,459,000 + 10.8 
Charleston, S.C. 13,490,000 10,588,000 + 2,902,000 + 27.4 
23,763,000 20,309,000 + 3,454,000 + 17.0 


Savannah, Ga. 


| 


| 


Imports 
Calendar Years Net Change 
a 1992 cage Per cent 
Boston, Mass. ... 93,266,000 72,561,000 + 20,705,000 + 28.5 
New. York, N.Y. 748,567 ,000 656,082,000 + 92,485,000 + 14.1 
Philadelphia, Pa. 90,872,000 79,113,000 + 11,759,000 + 14.9 
Baltimore, Md. ... 45,884,000 46,141,000 — 257,000 — 0.6 
Nortolk & Newport 
News, Va. aoe 17,049,000 14,230,000 +. 2,819,000 + 19.8 
Charleston, S.C. 3,741,000 3,915,000 — 174,000 — 4.4 
Savannah, Ga. 6,833,000 6,600,000 + 233,000 + 3.5 
Exports and Imports 
Calendar Years Net Change 
4933 - Amount Per cent. 
Boston, Mass, ... 105,209,000 88,292,000 + 16,917,000 + 19.2 
New York, N.Y. 1,253,632,000 1,131,505,000 +122,127,000 + 10.8 
Philadelphia, Pa. 138,720,000 118,737,000 + 19,983,000 + 16.8 
Baltimore, Md. ... 71,467 ,000 70,630,000 + 837,000 + 1.2 
Norfolk & Newport 
News, Va. deg 93,334,000 83,056,000 + 10,278,000 + 12.4 
Charleston, S.C. 17,231,000 14,503,000 + 2,728,000 + 18.8 
Savannah, Ga. 30,596,000 26,909,000 + 3,687,000 + 13.7 





All of the ports listed above except one, have handled a 
slightly larger percentage of the total fereign trade of the 
United States, in respect to value, in 1933, as compared with 
the previous year, as is shown in the following tabulation. 


Per cent. of Total 
United States 


1933 1932 
Boston, Mass ... see Sea 3.4 3.0 
New York, N.Y. aes des 40.1 38.6 
Philadelphia, Pa. Soa bese 4.4 4.0 
Baltimore, Md. set “et 2.3 2.4 
Nortolk & Newport News, Va. 3.0 2.4 
Charleston, S.C. aha ae 0.6 0.5 

1.0 0.9 


Savannah, Ga. 





Imports of Petroleum and Petroleum Products at United 
States Ports. 

The volume of crude and fuel oil imported at United States 
ports in January, 1934, amounted to 3,624,000 barrels, as com- 
pared with 3,381,000 barrels in January last year, a gain of 7 
per cent. 


Imports of Crude and Fuel Oil—Barrels 








January Net Change 

1934 1933 Amount Per cent. 

Boston oe a ae — 135,000 — 135,000 —100.0 
New York . . 2,218,000 1,990,000 + 228,000 + 11.5 
Philadelphia 847,000 797,000 + 50;000 + 6,3 
Baltimore a 353,000 237 ,000 + 116,000 + 48.9 
Other Atlantic Ports 138,000 205,000  — 67,000 — 32.7 
Gulf Ports 68,000 17,000 + 51,900 +300.0 
. 8,624,000 3,381,000 + 243,000 + 7.2 


TOTAL U.S. Ports 








The volume of crude and fuel oil received at United States 
ports from abroad in February, 1934, amounted to 3,576,000 


* Reproduced by kind permission of “Shipping Register and World 
Ports,” Montreal and ‘New York. 


barrels, as compared with 4,445,000 barrels in that month last 
year, a falling off of 20 per cent. 


Imports of Crude and Fuel Oil—Barrels 





February Net Change 

1934 1933 Amount Per cent 

Boston, Mass. ... 72,000 134,000 62,000 — 46.3 
New York, N.Y. 2,310,000 3,374,000 —1,064,000 — 31.5 
Philadelphia, Pa. 535,000 353,000 + 182,000 + 51.6 
Baltimore, Md, ... ae 282,000 215,000 + 67,000 + 31.2 
Other Atlantic Ports ... 208,000 303,000 — 95,000 — 31.4 
Gulf Ports 169,000 66,000 + 103,000 +156.1 
3,576,000 4,445,000 — 869,000 — 20.0 


TOTAL U.S. Ports .... 





Receipts of Grain at the Port of New York. 

The volume of grain received at the Port of New York in 
January, 1934, was 1,194,300 bushels, as compared with 103,000 
bushels in January, 1933, an increase of 1,059 per cent. The 
receipts were entirely by rail in both instances. 

Grain receipts at the Port of New York in February, 1934, 
amounted to 443,763 bushels, 35 per cent. less than in the same 
month last year. Of the total, 291,100 bushels arrived by rail, 
while 52,663 bushels, consisting of wheat and oats, arrived by 
steamer from the Pacific Coast, 

A comparative statement of the 
carriage, is shown below. 


receipts, by method of 


Receipts of Grain Bushels 








February Net Change 

1934 1933 Amount Per cent. 

Rail a= ... 391,100 65,800 + 325,300 + 494.4 
River ae ae — 615,230 — 615,230 — 100.0 
Coast * 52,663 + 52,663 + — 
lotal ... 443,763 681,030 — 237,267 — 34.8 

* From the West Coast by steamer. 
Commerce at Port Newark. 
Receipts by vessel at Port Newark in January, 1934, 


amounted to 39,995 tons, as compared with 42,158 tons in the 
same period a year ago, a drop of 5 per cent. This drop in 
total tonnage received by water is due to a decline of 13 per 
cent. in receipts of lumber, Cargo, other than lumber, gained 
0.5 per cent, 

Shipments of lumber inland from Port Newark during the 
month were 10,827,420 board feet, of which 5,085,947 feet 
moved by rail, and 5,741,473 feet moved by truck. 

Forty-six steamers ‘arrived at Port Newark during the month, 
as against 32 in January, 1933. 


Waterborne Receipts at Port Newark 





January Net Change 
—a, 1934 _ 1933_ Amount Per cent. 
All Commodities (tons) ... 39,995 42.158 — 2 7g8 .. 5.1 
Lumber (board feet) ... 9,877,790 11,396,460 —1,518,670 — 13.3 
25,179 25,064 + 115 + 0.5 


Other than Lumber (tons) 


Panama Canal Traffic in February. 


The Governor of the Panama Canal has reported to the War 
Department that 468 vessels passed through the canal in 
February, compared with 500 in January and 368 in February 
of last year. The tolls in February amounted to $2,079,696, 
compared with $2,160,679 in January and $1,575,708 in 
February of last year. 


Shipping at the Port of Halifax. 

During the month of January, 1934, a total of 45% vessels 
entered and cleared the Port of Halifax as compared to 432 
for January, 1933, and 477 for January. 1932. The net regis- 
tered tonnage is reported at 952,967 tons, as compared to 
915,105 for January, 1933, and 961,596 tons for January, 1932. 
The number of vessels engaged in the Trans-Oceanic service 
entering and clearing during the month of January, 1934, 
totalled 218, as compared to 175 for January, 1933, and 179 
for January, 1932. The number of vessels engaged in the coast- 
wise trade entering and clearing during the month of January, 
1934, totalled 241, as compared to 257 for January, 1933, and 
298 for January, 1932. 

The total cargo tonnage handled inward and outward during 
January, 1934, is reported at 171,148 tons, as compared to 
118,220 tons for January, 1933, and 172,947 tons for January, 
1932. 

The total number of passengers landed and embarked at the 
Port of Halifax during the month of January, 1934, is reported 
at 2,216, as compared to 2,113 for January, 1933, and 2,493 for 
January, 1982. 

The quantity of mail handled during the month of January, 
1934, is reported at 16,731 bags as compared to 22,959 bags 
for January, 1933, and 20,134 bags for January, 1932. 
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Dredgers 


DESCRIPTION.—Thke hopper-well of the dredger is longitudinally divided into several compartments, 
the bottom of which is formed by a double row of doors (upper doors B and bottom doors O). 


In self discharging by suction, the space between the two rows of doors is put into communication 
at the fore-end with the sea and at the after-end with the inlet of the sand pump. In sucking, a 
strong flow of water is pfoduced in the canal between the doors and now the upper doors B are 
opened one by one on each side of the vessel so that the dredgings which are resting on these 
doors, drop into the flow of water and are taken along to the sand pump and from there ashore. 


KINDERDIJKHOLLAND 
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Our Patent for the self 


discharging of Hopper 
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SHIPBUILDERS 


ENGINEERS 


BOILERMAKERS 


by 


suction. 














6-ton, 6-wheel 
Petrol-Electric 
MOBILE GRANE 


Full Circle Slewing Type 


As supplied to 


LONDON MIDLAND & 
SCOTTISH RLY. CO. 


Various Standard Sizes 
made from | ton to 6 
tons capacity 


SOLVES YOUR 
HANDLING 
PROBLEMS 








Made by 


HENRY J. GOLES 


LTD. 
DERBY ENGLAND 

















DIVING APPARATUS 
OF ALL PATTERNS. 





CONTRACTORS TO ADMIRALTY. 
WAR OFFICE. INDIA OFFICE. CROWN 
AGENTS. TRINITY HOUSE. ETC. 










ALSO MAKERS OF 


SMOKE HELMETS 


for Steamships, Oil Tankers, 
GAS MASKS for use in known poisons, 


OXYGEN RESUSCITATING APPARATUS 
for the apparently asphyxiated. 


SIEBE, GORMAN & CO., LTD. 


187, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., LONDON, S.E.1. 


Telegrams—‘ Siebe, Lamb. London.” Cables—“ Siebe, London.” 


Docks, etc. 











Telephone No.—Hop. 301 (2 lines). 








SI PREGA FAR MENZIONE DEL 


“DOCK AND 





HARBOUR AUTHORITY” 





















ROPEWAYS 
CABLEWAYS 
CRANES 
DRAGLINES 
SCRAPERS 
CAPSTANS 
HAULAGES 
TRANSPORTERS 
SLIPWAYS 








Steam Grabbing Cranes on Special Collier. 
Unloading Capacity 120 tons per hour, 



















——— LONDON 
Al OF -E 
Aberdeen.” FFICE 
Telephones: Amberley House, 
Aberdeen 3162 12, Norfolk Street, 
G lines) _ Strand, W.C.2 






19th Edition 





Edited by Robert Ritherdon 
(formerly Editor Lloyd's Weekly 
Shipping Index) 


The most authoritative and re 

liable information relating to 

some 5,000 Ports including 
about 400 NEW PORTS. 


Thoroughly revised by direct corres- 

pondence with the best Authorities 

and Firms at each Port. The latest 

details asto change in depths of water, 

enlargements of harbours, cranage and 
other facilities. 


DUES and PORT CHARGES 


Revised and Enlarged 


The Set of Four Volumes... ... £4 net. 
Vols. I, II, II, Dues and Charges in Foreign and Colonial Ports £35 net. 
Vol. IV, Dues and Charges in British Ports £1 5s. net. 


DOCK & HARBOUR AUTHORITY, 19 Harcourt St., London, W.1 
nail 


QUANDO SCRIVETE. 
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Buyers’ Guide for Dock and Harbour Authorities 





For Particulars of Space in this Guide apply to the Manager, ‘‘ The Dock and Harbour Authority, 








Street, Marylebone, London, W.1. 


” 19, Harcourt 





AUTOMATIC WEIGHERS. 

AVERY, W. & T., LTD., Soho Foundry, 
Birmingham. 

SIMON, HENRY, LTD., Cheadle Heath, 
Stockport. 


BOILERS 


BABCOCK & WILCOX, LTD., Babcock 
House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
Telegrams: Babcock, Cent, London. Tele- 
phone: City 6470 (8 ’lines). 

SMIT, L., & ZOON, FIRMA, Kinderdijk, 
Holland. 


BUOYS AND TANKS. 


BELLAMY, JOHN, LTD., Byng Street, Mill- 
wall, London, E.14. 


CAPSTANS. 
ARROL, SIR WM., & CO., LTD., Glasgow. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX, LTD., Babcock 
House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
Telegrams: Babcock, Cent, London.  Tele- 
phone: City 6470 (8 lines). 

EAST FERRY ROAD ENGINEERING 
WORKS CO., LTD., Millwall, London. 
HENDERSON, JOHN M., & CO., LTD., 
King’s Works, Aberdeen. 


STOTHERT & PITT, LTD., Bath. 


CEMENT GUN CONTRACTORS. 


CONCRETE PROOFING CO., LTD., 100, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


CONCRETE MIXING PLANT. 

THE BRITISH STEEL PILING CO., LTD., 
Thames House, Millbank, S.W.1 

THE LINER CONCRETE MACHINERY 
CO., 66, Glasshouse Bridge, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 


STOTHERT & PITT, LTD., Bath. 


CONVEYORS. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX, LTD., Babcock 
House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
Telegrams: Babcock, Cent, London.  Tele- 
phone: City 6470 (8 lines). 

ROBY, ROBERT, LTD., Bury St. Edmunds. 
SIMON, HENRY, LTD., Cheadle Heath, 
Stockport. 

 sguaaa (MELKSHAM), LTD., Melksham, 

ilts. 


STOTHERT & PITT, LTD., Bath. 


CRANES. 

ARROL, SIR WM., & CO., LTD., Glasgow. 

BABCOCK & WILCOX, LTD., Babcock 

House, Farringdon Street, London, K.C.4. 

Telegrams: Babcock, Cent, London. ‘Tele- 

phone: City 6470 (8 lines). 

CLYDE CRANE & ENGINEERING CO.. 

Mossend, near Glasgow. 

COLES, HENRY J., LTD., London Crane 

Works, Derby. 

COWANS, SHELDON & CO., LTD., Carlisle. 

EAST FERRY ROAD ENGINEERING 

WORKS CO., LTD., Millwall, London. 

HENDERSON, JOHN M., & CO., LTD., 

King’s Works, Aberdeen. 

— GEORGE, & CO., LTD., Mother- 

well 

SMITH, THOS., & SONS (RODLEY), 

oe Crane and Excavator Works, Rodley, 
s. 


STOTHERT & PITT, LTD., Bath. 
VERSCHURE & CO., Amsterdam, Holland. 
Telegrams: Newbuilder, Amsterdam. 


WERF GUSTO (Firma A. F. Smulders), 
Schiedam, Holland. 


DIVING APPARATUS. 

HEINKE, C. E., & CO., LTD., 87, Grange 
Rd., Bermondsey, London, S.E.1. Telegrams : 
“Heindig, Berm, London. 9 Telephone: Ber- 
mondsey 2678 and 2679. 

SIEBE, GORMAN & CO.. LTD., 187, West- 
minster Bridge Road, London. 


DREDGE PLANT. 
FERGUSON BROS. (PORT GLASGOW), 
LTD., Newark Works, Port Glasgow. 
JAMES DREDGING, TOWAGE & TRANS- 
PORT CO., LTD., i4, Deans Yard, West- 
minster, London, $.W.1; James’ Wharf, 
Southampton. 
KALIS, K. L., SONS & CO., LTD., Stone 
House, Bishopsgate, LonJon, E.C.2. 
LOBNITZ & CO., Renfrew, near Glasgow. 
NASH DREDGING AND RECLAMATION 
CO., LTD., 20 and 21, Essex Street, London, 
W.C.2. 
SIMONS, WM., & CO., LTD., Renfrew, near 
Glasgow. 
SMIT, L., & ZOON, FIRMA, Kinderdijk, 
Holland. 
STOTHERT & PITT, LTD., Bath. 
TILBURY CONTRACTING & DREDGING 
CO., LTD., Petty France, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1. 
VERSCHURE & CO., Amsterdam, Holland. 
Telegrams: Newbuilder, Amsterdam. 
WERF GUSTO (Firma A. F. Smulders), 
Schiedam, Holland. 
WESTMINSTER DREDGING CO., LTD., 
32, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


DREDGING CONTRACTORS. 
JAMES DREDGING, TOWAGE & TRANS- 
PORT CO., LTD., 14, Deans Yard, West- 
minster, London, S.W.1; James’ Wharf, 
Southampton. 
KALIS, K. L., SONS & CO., LTD., Stone 
House, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
NASH DREDGING AND RECLAMATION 
CO., LTD., 20 and 21, Essex Street, London, 
W.C.2. 
TILBURY CONTRACTING & DREDGING 
CO., LTD., Petty France, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1. 
WESTMINSTER DREDGING CO., LTD., 
32, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


ELEVATORS. 
BOBY, ROBERT, LTD., Bury St. Edmunds. 
EAST FERRY ROAD ENGINEERING 
WORKS CO., LTD., Millwall, London. 
SIMON, HENRY, LTD., Cheadle Heath, 
Stockport. 
—* (MELKSHAM), LTD., Melksham, 
Jilts. 


EXCAVATORS. 
HENDERSON, JOHN M., & CO., LTD., 
King’s Works, Aberdeen. 
RUSTON-BUCYRUS, LID., Lincoln. 
SMITH, THOS., & SONS (RODLEY), 


LTD., Crane and Excavator Works, Rodley, 
Leeds. 


STOTHERT & PITT, LTD., Bath. 


GAS MASKS. 


SIEBE, GORMAN & CO., LTD., 187, West- 
minster Bridge Road, London. 


GRAIN HANDLING MACHINERY. 
BOBY, ROBERT, LTD., Bury St. Edmunds. 
EAST FERRY ROAD ENGINEERING 
WORKS CO., LTD., Millwall, London. 
MIA3 BRAUNSCHWEIG. British Agents: 
T. W. Tamplin & Co., 14, St. Mary Axe, 
London, E.C.3. 
SIMON, HENRY, LTD., Cheadle Heath, 
Stockport. 
— (MELKSHAM), LTD., Melksham, 
Jilts. 


VERSCHURE & CO., Amsterdam, Holland. 
Telegrams: Newbuilder, Amsterdam. 


GRABS. 

BABCOCK & WILCOX, LTD., Babcock 
House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
Telegrams: Babcock, Cent, London. Tele- 
phone: City 6470 (8 lines). 

COLES, HENRY J., LTD., London Crane 
Works, Derby. 


GRABS (continued). 

GOODACRE, WM., & SONS, LTD., Russell 
Road, Victoria Docks, London, E.16. Tele- 
phone: Albert Dock 1741-2-3. ‘Telegram:: 
“Goodacre, London.’’ Code: A.B.C., 5th 
Edition. 

STOTHERT & PITT, LTD., Bath. 


LIFTS AND HOISTS. 
BABCOCK & WILCOX, LTD., Babcock 
House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
Telegrams: Babcock, Cent, London. Tel»- 
phone: City 6470 (8 lines). 
EAST FERRY ROAD ENGINEERING 
WORKS CO., LTD., Millwall, London. 
HENDERSON, JOHN M., & CO., LTD., 
King’s Works, Aberdeen. 
SIMON, HENRY, LTD., Cheadle Heatii, 
Stockport. 
STOTHERT & PITT, LTD., Bath. 


MATERIALS HANDLING. 
ARROL, SIR WM., & CO., LTD., Glasgow. 
BABCOCK & WILCOX, LTD., Babcock 
House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
Telegrams: Babcock, Cent, London. Tele- 
phone: City 6470 (8 lines) 
BOBY, ROBERT, LTD., Bury St. Edmunds. 
HENDERSON, JOHN M., & CO., LTD., 
King’s Works, Aberdeen. 
SIMON, HENRY, LTD., Cheadle Heath, 
Stockport. 
SPENCER (MELKSHAM), LTD., Melksham, 
Wilts. 
STOTHERT & PITT, LTD., Bath. 


PILE DRIVING PLANT. 
THE BRITISH STEEL PILING CO., LTD, 
Thames House, Millbank, S.W.1 


PILES. 
THE BRITISH STEEL PILING CO., LTD., 
Thames House, Millbank, S.W.1. 
WILLIAMS, SAMUEL & SONS, LTD., 8, 
Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C.3. 


PUMPING MACHINERY. 

EAST FERRY ROAD ENGINEERING 
WORKS CO., LTD., Millwall, London. 
FERGUSON BROS. (PORT GLASGOW), 
LTD., Newark Works, Port Glasgow. 


STOTHERT & PITT, LTD., Bath. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS. 
CHRISTIANI & NIELSEN, LTD., Romney 
House, Marsham Street, London, S.W.1. 
LIND, PETER, & CO., LTD., 2, Central 
Buildings, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


SHIPBUILDING. 
SMIT, L., & ZOON, FIRMA, Kinderdijk, 
Holland. 


SMOKE HELMETS. 
SIEBE, GORMAN & CO., LTD., 187, West- 
minster Bridge Road, London. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
ARROL, SIR WM., & CO., LTD., Glasgow. 


WEIGHING MACHINES. 

AVERY, W. & T., LTD., Soho Foundry, 
Birmingham. 

EAST FERRY ROAD ENGINEERING 
WORKS CO., LTD., Millwall, London. 
SIMON, HENRY, LTD., Cheadle Heath, 
Stockport. 


WINCHES. 
ARROL, SIR WM., & CO., LTD., Glasgow. 
BABCOCK & WILCOX, LTD., Babco:k 
House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.}. 
Telegrams: Babcock, Cent, London. Te':- 
phone: City 6470 (8 lines). 
HENDERSON, JOHN M., & CO., LTI., 
King’s Works, Aberdeen. 
STOTHERT & PITT, LTD., Bath. 


WIRE ROPES. 


GLAHOLM & ROBSON, LTD., Henda 
Patent Wire Rope Works, Sunderland. 
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NASH DREDGING & RECLAMATION CO. LTD. 
20/21 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telegrams: Deepening, Phone, London. Telephone : Temple Bar 9446, 


























ANOTHER NEW 
ELEVATOR 


erected by the MIAG for 
Messrs. Bunge y Born, Ltda., 
of Santa Fe, Argentina, 
where operations have been 
started recently. 


MIAG 


a BRAUNSCHWEIG 





Silo with Elevator for Messrs. Bunge y Born, Ltda., Santa Fe. 











For full information please consult our agents: 
FOR SHORE PLANTS: The Seck Machinery, Co., Ltd., 116, Victoria Street, London, S.W.I Tele: Victoria 4583 
FOR FLOATING ELEVATORS: T. W. Tamplin & Co., Ltd., 14, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 Tele: Avenue 4092 
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of all typesfor COAL. GRAIN 


& GENERAL GOODS 


With modern equipment the unproductive cost of handling materials 
and goods can be greatly reduced. Instal Simon Mechanical and 
Pneumatic Plants for rapid and economical discharging, handling anc 
loading of all classes of materials and goods. Our experience is unrivalled 





The illustration above shows the Coal Shipping Plant installed by u 
at the Royal Dock, Grimsby, for the L. & N.E. Railway Compan) 
Total handling capacity 1,600 tons of coal per hour. 


OUR EXPERT ADVICE IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


HENRY SIMON LTD. 


HEAD OFFICES CHEADLE HEATH, STOCKPORT 
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